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40 


Great piece of inſolence 
1 4 truly,” ſaid Jacx; Why 
dir, [would have you to know, I would 
have you to know Sir, that I will 
not be refuſed the pleaſure of kiſſing 
any woman I like, married or not,— 
What the devil! do you think to 
lay any reſtraint upon my inclina- 
tion? No, no, I am for Liberty.” 
Juſt at that moment the conſtable 

and watch, whom the gentleman's 
ſervant had very prudently ſum- 
Vor. II. B moned, 


* 
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moned, approached to ſeize the ri- 
oters. | 
The lady, on 7herr arrival begged 
her huſband to ſlip away, as he could 
gain no honour by fighting with 
men out of their ſenſes.— He took 
her advice, and they made off, at- 
tended by their ſervant, leaving 
thoſe who came to their aſſiſtance to 
manage their adverſaries as well as 


4 they could. 


When theſe inferior miniſters of 
juſtice made their firſt advances a- 
gainſt the enemy, they were ſud- 
denly repulſed, for the Bacchanali- 
ans all drew their ſwords, except 
Shadow, who could not, with all 
his tugging, diſengage it from the 
ſcabbard ; but as they were top- 
heavy, their hands were unſteady ; 
they were, therefore, ſoon diſarmed 
and carried off roaring out Liber- 
* ty for ever!” to the round-houſe. 
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When they and their weapons 
were ſecured, Wilks, who was ge- 
nerally, in ſuch ſituations, reſtored 
to his ſenſes, by any kind of buſtle 
about him, began to conſider how 
he ſhould get out of a place, in 
which he could have contentedly 
enough have paſſed the remainder of 
the night, had not his blood roſe at 
the thoughts of confinement in any 
| ſhape; he, therefore, entered into 
a ſhort conference with his com- 
panions who were, by this time, alſo 
a little ſobere t. 

They het unanimouſly to 
bribe the conſtable to releaſe them. 
On ſearching their pockets, how- 
ever, they had not a ſum ſufficient 
among them to ſtagger the integri- 
ty of the commander in chief, and 
to reward his myrmidons. 
Wilks, having watched Shadow 
B 2 with _ 
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with a penetrating eye, and fancied 
that he looked a little ſhy and un- 
eaſy, attacked him in the following 


ſtrain:— “ What a curſed unfortu- 


nate affair is this, Maſter Shadow, 
that you ſhould on your firſt entering 
yourſelf under the very. ſtandard 
of Liberty, be deprived of your 
freedom for want of a few paltry 
ſhillings; which, could they be pro- 
duced, never could be ſpent. more 
nobly than in procuring our diſ- 
miſſion from a place ſo much to be 
deteſted by a young merchant, who, 
had be not been faxed with the moſt 
glorious of all paſſions, might have 
been at this preſeat moment, ſneak- 
ing into the houſe when the maid had 
ſoftly opened the door, and creep- 
ing up to the garret with his 
ſhoes in his hand, for fear of wak- 


ing his maſter. —'Sdeath !—before 
I would 
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I would be ſuch an abje& ſlave, I 
would purchaſe my freedom, not 
only with my Pony but with 17 
life.“ | | 
« Why you ſay true, you are 
right,” cried the poor frightened 


Shadow, ſhaking like an aſpen-leaf 
* I—[—think 'tis better to get 
out of this confounded place, —I— 
I—-love © Liberty, Mr. Wilks, as 
well as you.—I ſhall be very glad 
to lay me down on any bed, for 1 
have got ſuch a conſumed pain over 
this eye-brow.” 

% D——n youreye-brow,” cried. 
Jack, “have you got any money in 
pocket? that's the place which 
muſt procure us our releaſement.“ 

Oy, oy,” added the reſt, * ſearch 


his pockets, ſearch his pockets.” 
* Excuſe me, my new young 


friend, eried Wilks, approaching him 
B z to 
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to examine his breeches, you 
will not deſerve that name, nor can 
you poſſibly merit the title of a true 
genuine ſon of Liberty, if you will 
not ſacrifice very ſhilling” to fo 


$lorious a call.” 
% Well well, n t 


{is me—TI am fo deviliſh fick— 
but I will ſee,” (lowly drawing 
out a green ſilk purſe which, ſeemed 
to be well filled, — — * Here is my | 
all, gentlemen.” 

« And a very good all too,” aid | 
Jack, twitching away the purſe, 
by the L—d! —How could you 
dream of being a friend to Liberty, 
and keep ſuch a ſum at the bottom 
of your pocket, without thinking 
to offer it for our diſcharge from 
this helliſh habitation?” 

„Well let me ſee—give it me, 


and I will take out as much as you 
| want 


JACE WILKS, 7 
want, and lend it you; put the purſe 
is my ſiſter's own netting.” 

« Lend it the devil,” ſaid Jack— 
«I would ſooner fight my way through | 
legions, than borrow any money,even 75 
from my. deareſt friend. No 
give it freely—give it like a fellow 
of ſpirit— believe me, you can ne- 
ver employ it upon a better occa- 
fion. 


« What, all py replied he, rink- 
ing with timidity,—* ſuppoſe 1 
ſhould be brought into any more 
miſchief to night, what will become . 
of me then ?” 175 

„ Why do as we do, I tell 
you, fight it out, man, or well 
never deſerve to be ranked among 
the lovers of Liberty. Here my 
friends, continued he, turning out 
the gold upon the table, “ let us 
divide it, for if the ſcoundrels 

B 4 with- 


have ſmuſbed all. 
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without ſee how much we have, 
they will not be quiet till they 
There, Sha- 
dow, take back your purſe, and 
> Femember, that a plain ell-ſkin full 
of gold is worth a hundred ſuch 
pieces of network,” _ 
Wilks and his companions then 
ſhared the contents of the purſe, 
leaving a couple of guineas for Sha- 
dow, who ſtared, during the diviſi- 
on of his money, with goggling 
eyes. Having ſhoved up his eye- 
brows, ſhook his head, and lifted 
his ſhoulders to a level with his 
ears, he ſaid, Well—this Liber- 
ty, after all, is a fine thing! it ſets 
us «al upon a footing.” 
+ What, my hero,” cried Wilks, 
% haſt thou juſt found out the ad- 
vantage ariſing from a paſſion which 


9 upon you ſo vigorouſly 
ſome 
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ſome hours ago. Vou are but a 
young freethinker, I fee, follow 
my ſteps and I will ſoon teach you 
2 leſſon, which Mandevil himſelf 


might have inculcated without a 


bluſh: a leſſon, never to be for- 


cotten.” —* Aye, I ſhall be mighty 
glad to learn, but I ſhall never 
make ſuch a man as you, Mr. 


Wilks: you are a buck of the 2 


head.“ 


The conſtable 50 ee 
were then called in; and being very 


well ſatisfied with the dougeurs, 
which they received, opened a free 
pafſage for their priſoners, who re- 
turned to their 1 1 
ings. 1 

Shadow followed Wilks en 
cloſely for ſome time, but on his 


lagging, Wilks aſked him if he was 


afraid of any thing? 


B 5 « Afraid | 


<A 
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Afraid no- n —-I am not 

afraid; but yet, if there had been 

but a bed in the round-houſe, I had 
rather have ſtaid there, for our folks 
at home will make a plaguy noiſe 
at my ſtaying out ſo late.“ 

% And are you ſuch a baby,” 
cried Jack, * as to mind your folks, 
as you call them ?-—What the devil 
have they to do with you 7” 

«© Nay, for that matter it don't 
much ſignify whether they do or 
not, for IJ have enough to keep me 
without buſineſs : my grand-father 
left me two thouſand pounds, and I 

have been of age this half year, ſo 
I need not mind them.“ 

Wilks then told him, that if he 
would make a ſtout promiſe not to 
mind them, and ſwear to keep it, 
when he had done, he ſhould go 


home with im.“ I'll find you a 
| ; lodging 
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lodging to night, but you mult 
take a good round oath.” "OI. 

« Ay, never fear me, I can — 
bloodily when I have a fancy for it. 
But what's the oath ? 

„ By ever-glorious Liberty, the 
ſcourge of tyrants !“ cried Wilks.— 
« You muſt ſwear to correct thoſe 
who have no right to command 


you, and chaſtize all who would 


fix the ſhackles of ſlavery upon wy 
free-born Briton, —Swear, I ſay.” 
do ſwear,” ſaid Shadow, re= 
peating the words, though very 
faintly, after him. 

« P——x on you,” cried Wilks, 
*« you mince an oath as if you had 
got pins in your mouth, and ſqueak 
out Liberty like Brutus in a puppet- 
ſhew. However, as you have 


helped us out at a pinch, I believe ! 


can turn you, for this once, into old 
Ferrers's garret.“ Do, 
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Do, pray, ſaid Shadow, and 
let me tell you dne thing: when 
once you come to be intimate with 
me, you may get more out 2 


than you think fort. 

* Why, faith! there may be 
more truth in that declaration, than 
you are aware of at preſent ; and ſo 
come along.“ | 

While Wilks was thus 1330 a 
new convert to his ruling paſſion in 
town, Miſs Hyde had made a con- 
fiderable progreſs in Mrs. Melmoth's 
favour in the country. She had, a- 
greeably to Wyndham's foreſight, 


fallen in that Lady's way, Who was 
immediately ſtruck with her pleaſing 
perſon and manner. — After a few 
viſits to Mrs, Melmoth, in conſe- 
quence of repeated invitations, ſhe 
went, at her requeſt, to refide with 
her entirely. 2 en was a 


ſuſh- 
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ſufficient inducement; but the ar- 
dent with to give pleaſure to Wynd- 
ham, (who' wonld, ſhe concluded, 
from what he ſaid at his departure 


from her, chuſe to have her ſettle 


with a Lady, of whoſe character he 
ſo much approved) chiefly prompted 
her to a compliance with it. 

Myra had not ſeen her amiable 
friend and protector, nor heard any 
thing about him ſinee ſhe left Lon- 
don. She admired his delicacy; 
but ſne was alſo convinced, by the 
delicacy of his behaviour, that he 
felt not thoſe ſenſations, which ſhe 
once thought ſhe had excited in 
him; and ſhe was the more con- 
vinced, when, on ſpeaking of him 
one day to Mrs. Melmoth, (from 
whom ſhe was determined to make 
no concealments, her feeling, and 
hee: Eg hopes excepted) ſhe! 

learned, 
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learned, that his father was not only 

at that time poſſeſſed of a very hand- 
ſome fortune, and had conſiderable 
expectations, but had alſo fixed up- 
on a lady for his ſon, who was ra- 
ther too young to enter into the mar- 
ried ſtate. 

This intelligence, though Myr 
had no reaſon not to expect it, pain- 
ed her extremely. From the firſt 

time of her ſeeing Wyndham, ſhe 
loved him; and his noble, diſin- 
tereſted behaviour to her, had con- 
ſiderably increaſed her eſteem. She 
ſighed, frequently, at the impoſſibi- 
lity of her ever being in any degree 
worthy of a man 0 nn ami- 
able 


AI I may, I muſt ants virtues 
ſo rare, ſo extraordinary : in feeling 
ſomething more than a common re- 
gard for a man, adorned with thoſe 


vir- 


£ 


0 ad ts 
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virtues; I barely perform my duty. 
I ſhould be deſtitute of merit myſelf, 
did I not value-it in a man fo emi-. 
nently diſtinguiſhed by it. With 
theſe ſenſations, I cannot help ear- 
neſtly wiſhing, that he may enjoy 
every felicity ; and, I hope, I may 
decently wiſh alſo, that it was in my 
power to procure the happineſs for 
him, of which he is ſo deſerving.“ 
Such were often her ſoliloquies, 
which were generally cloſed with a 
deep ſigh. | 

The melancholy languor diffuſed 
over her countenance, whenever her 
mind was employed, and frequent - 
ly was it employed,—in the above- 
mentioned manner, gave new charms, 
to it.. , 311; A. 

With thoſe charms, f a young Ba- 
ronet, one of Mrs. Melmoth's near 


neighbours, having accidentally ſeen 
/ has: 
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her ſoon after her arrival at farmer 
Wheatly' s, Was captivated, and em- 
braced every opportunity of con- 
verſing with her. But Myra was ſo 


- little flattered by the compliments 


which he paid her, that they only 


* Tendered her the more deſirous to be 


under Mrs. Melmoth's protection. 
Sir Anthony Granger was a very 
genteel figure, and would have, per- 
haps, charmed Miſs Hyde with his 
exterior, which had done no ſmall 
execution in the female world, had 
not her heart been diſpoſed of be- 
fore | the became acquainted with 
him. | | 
Sir Anthony, on his firſt meeting 
with her, not being of 'a matrimo- 
nial turn, only intended to make her 
his fille 6 de j Joye 3, but her. reſerved'car- 
riage, and the diſcreetneſs which ap- 
peared 1 in every part of Her conduct, 
ſoon 
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ſoon made him ſenſible, that ſhe 
would not ſurrender to him but up- 


on honourable terms. He, there · 


ſore, for ſome time, abſented him- 
ſelf from the environs, in order to 
drive her from his thoughts. Ab- 
ſence, however, did not anſwer the 


end he propoſed by it. She roſe to 


his imagination a thouſand times 


more alluring ; ſo that, finding no 


relief by ſtaying away, he returned 


again, 


The increaſed dejection in her 


countenance, increaſed by Wynd- 


ham's non-appearance, and by her 


entire ignorance about him, added 


pity to his Iove, and made him ſtill 
more affiduous to pleaſe her. She 
received his civilities with politeneſs, 
but they gave her no ſatisfaction. 
As ſhe was ever thinking of Wynd- 


ham, i it cannot be properly ſaid, that 
his 


: 
ä ̃ͤœ(»—öH = -m CCS 
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his civilities reminded. her, of him ; 
yet, they ſo far made her recolle& 
his attentions about her when ſhe 
firſt ſaw him at Mrs. Liſter's, as to 
occaſion a violent agitation in her 
tender boſom. 

Wyndham, in the mean time, 
thought not leſs on ker than ſhe did 
on Him. He frequently enquired af- 
ter her, (though he never ſent any 
meſſage to her, not even a common 


| compliment) by corteſponding with 


Wheatly ; and as frequently heard, 


that ſhe was well, and eſteemed, by 


every body. But he was more par- 
ticularly delighted to find, that his 


ſcheme had ſucceeded, and that ſhe 
was actually become part of Mrs. 


Melmoth's family; her conſtant 


companion, indeed, and intimate 
friend: the ſervants having de- 
clared to the farmer, what a favou- 

| rite 


Y 
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rite Miſs Hyde was with their lady, 
who conſulted her about every thing, 
and would do nothing of n 
without her advice. 'L 17 

This information, as he well Gow 
that Mrs. Melmoth's character was: 
unblemiſhed, that ſhe was poſſeſſed 
of many virtues, and that ſhe was a 
woman of too much ſagacity to be 
eaſily impoſed upon, thoroughly con- 
vinced him, not only that Myra was 
a. diſcreet girl, but that ſhe really | 
was the amiable creature he wiſhed 
her to be. Yet, though his eager- 
neſs to make her his by the ſtricteſt. 
ties, was in proportion to the ſatiſ- 
faction which he felt on his convic - 
tion with regard to her merit, he. 
determined (as he was too well ac- 
quainted with-.his father's diſpoſition, 
to hope for his conſent, and too con- 
ſcious of his own inability to keep. 


her, 
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her, with a family, unaſſiſted by him, 
could ſhe be prevailed on to agree to 
a private marriage) to be ſilent, 
though it would coſt him a good 
deal. He thought, however, as he 
had, from a prudent regard for her, 
puniſhed himſelf, by not ſoliciting a 
correſpondence with her, he might, 
without any impropriety, indulge 
himſelf in a viſit to the part of the 
country in which ſhe refided, and, 

for the fake of the air, occupy her 
late lodgings at the honeſt farmer's. 

Such was his deſign; but the ex- 
ecution of it was retarded by his fa- 
ther's engaging him, juſt when he 
was 'going into Berkfhire, to take 
another route. 

While Miſs Hyde was thus ſecret- 
ly adoring Wyndham for what he 
had done for her, poor Miſs Ferrers 
was rather unhappy than eontented 

in 
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in her new ſituation. She was, in- 
deed, highly pleaſed with the af- 
fluence in which ſhe lived, and even 
grew fond of her grand-father, who, 


from the time ſhe was brought to 
him, felt ſo much remorſe on having 
ſo cruelly neglected her mother, and 
ſo much ſatisfaction at Nancy's en- 
deavours to pleaſe him, that he 
thought he never could do enough 
for her.——He gratified her every 
rational wiſh; he procured every 
pleaſure for her, which ſhe could 
reaſonably expect; and, fancying 
that ſhe could not be happy without 
having ſomebody in the houſe with 
her but an old man and ſervants, as 
there were not many neighbours 
whoſe ſociety he deemed proper for 
her, he invited a very ſenſible, a- 
greeable young lady, whoſe family | 
he had long known, to come and 

ſtay 


-% 
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ſtay with his child, as he now almoſt 
always called Miſs Ferrers. 

This young lady had been very 
genteely educated, and had kept the 
beſt company; ſhe was, therefore, 
the fitteſt perſon in the world to be 
with Nancy Ferrers, who, with her 
natural good underſtanding, only 
wanted the poliſh of good breeding, 
to render her able to acquit herſelf 
in a becoming manner in any ſta- 
tion. 

Sidney, who was a conſtant vi- 
fiter, ſaw, with the greateſt ſatis- 
faction, the rapid improvements 
which ſhe made under the eye of fo 
excellent a model as Miſs Amyot : 
yet ſtill he ſaw, with concern, that 
though Nancy ſeemed every day 
more and more to eſteem both 


| Aim and her new friend, ſhe did not 


feel that kind of pleaſure at the fight 
| of 


7 
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of him, with which he had wiſhed 
to inſpire her. She frequently, it is 
true, expreſſed" the utmoſt gratitude 
for his paſt kindneſſes to her, but 
her heart was attached to Wilks : 
and though ſhe had taken infinite 
pains to conceal its real emotions, 
he was quick-ſighted enough to diſ- 
cover them. However, as he had 
found no opportunity to make her 
ſenſible of the riſque ſhe ran by en- 
couraging a propenſity towards a 
man ſo every way unworthy of her; 
and as he might be thought, by en- 
tering too abruptly upon the tender 
ſubject ſet her againſt him for ever, 
he reſolved to wait with patience. 

Nancy, mean while, pined for 
an opportunity to repay Wilks the 
money which he had expended on 
her father's account, and on hers ; 
determining to conttive ſome way to 

get 


* 
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get that ſum tranſmitted him as ſoon 
as ſhe had ſaved it, without appear- 
ing to be in any way concerned in 
the conveyance of it. 

During the agitation of this 
ſcheme in her mind, Sidney, ever 


ſtudious to give her pleaſure, hur- 


ried down to Kew, and deſired Mr, 
Byam to permit the ladies to accom- 


pany him to Ranelagh on the fol- 


lowing evening, as ſome very fine 


fire- works were to be exhibited. 


Mr. Byam readily conſented to his | 
requeſt, knowing that they. could 
take up Miſs Amyot's mother, a wi- 
dow lady, who lived in Weſtmin- 
fer, and who had, when her daugh- 


* ter went to Kew, promiſed to be of 
* their party to any place of public di- 
| verſion, at which they could not, in 


her opinion, be prudently ſeen only. 


with Mr. Sidney ; though, from what 
„ -the 
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ſhe had heard about him from her 
daughter, the had _— pre judices 
in his favour. 

Accordingly, they all ſet out in 
Mr. Byam's carriage, and ſpent the 
evening very chearfully. Us 

Jjuſt at the concluſion of it, three 

or four noiſy young fellows paſſed 
them, but they were too much taken 
up with their own converſation, to 
obſerve the company round them. 

Nancy ſtarted as they paſſed, and 
cried, in a pretty loud key, and with 
an emotion which ſhe could not con- 
ceal;. “ Ah I— there's Mr. Wilks.” 

Sidney; who was cloſe at her el- 
bow, who had ſeen him as ſoon as 
he entered, and who dreaded ſuch a a 
rencontre, preſſed her hand gently, ' 
and in a whiſper, ſaid, © Huſh, my 
dear Miſs enge he is not a man 

Vor. II. 1 1 
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for a lady to take notice of in ſo * 
lic a manner.” 

Ibis reproof, An delivered in 
the kindeſt accents, ſtruck her ex- 
ceſſively: her face and neck were, 
at firſt, like crimſon; her gomplex- 
ion, then, turned to a deadly pale.— 
She was, indeed, ſo violently affect- 
ed, that Sidney, fearful of ill con- 
ſequences, and glad of an excuſe al- 
ſo to get her out of the way before 
Wilks diſcovered her, made a pro- 
poſal to her, and the other ladies, to 
go home, as the principal part of 
the entertainment was over; and, 
as they might not, by ſtaying longer, 
be able, without great difficulty, to 
get to their carriage, when every 
body began to move. 

As Mrs. Amyot, — 8 | 
ter, entirely approved of his propo- | 
ſal, and as Miſs Ferrers made no ob- 

jection 
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jection to it, he, 1 inſtantly,” handed 
them out, and, placing himſelf by 
Nancy's fide, ſtrove, by a number 
of little lively obſervations which he 
made on the company, to raiſe her 
ſpirits but no purpoſe. She ſcarce 
ſpoke a ſingle ſyllable all the way 
home. Frequently, however, did 
he hear her endeavour to ſtifle a ſigh, 
as frequently did he take her hand 
in his, and -enquire after her health, 
omitting no attention to pleaſe her, 
no art to rouze her from the dejec- 
tion into which ſhe was fallen, and 
in which ſhe continued an . A 
them. . z 

Almoſt as fon as ib came "RY g 
ſhe retired to her own apartment, 
pleading TO as an wunny for 
her retreat, 

Sidney, * en of Mr. 
rer s invitation to ſleep at his 

/ C'Y houſe, 
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houſe, (of ſuch an invitation he of- 
ten accepted) roſe carly the next day, 
and went into the garden, to enjoy 
the uncommon beauty and freſhneſs 
of the-morning. 

Hardly had he ſtroled to the bot- 
tom of a long graſs-walk, when he 
perceived Miſs Ferrers ſitting in a 
melancholy attitude, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from him. 

Happening to lift up her head, 
ſhe roſe immediately at the fight of 
him, and walked away. x. 

He haſtened after her, and catch- 
ing hold of her hand, ſaid, Whi- 
ther are you going, Miſs Ferrers? 
Why are you ſo ready tafly from one 
of your ſincereſt friends? 

„ You have been, indeed, Sir,. 
ſaid ſhe, tc ſo good a friend to me, 
that I am aſhamed to {ee you.“ 

cc Why ſo, my ſweet girl, re- 
Tf £0 plied 
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plied he, ſmiling tenderly on Her 3 
and prefling her hand; Are you, 
then, conſcious of having ſaid or 
done any thing you really ought to 
be aſhamed of? or, does this little 
terror ariſe from your having enter- 
tained an unjuſt idea of me? 
No, indeed,” anſwered ſhe — 
% nobody in the world can have an 
higher opinion of you than 1 have.” . 
% My dear Nancy, you may e- 
fleem ine, but you, ae 
love Witks better than any man.” 
Nothing could, poſſibly, have 
thrown poor Miſs Ferrers | into con- 
fuſion more, than ſo home a ſpeech, 
ſo true an aſſertion, delivered with 
ſo much abruptneſs ;—nor would 
he have diſtreſſed her in ſuch a man- 
ner, had he not been convinced of 
the neceſſity there was for letting her 
ul into Wilks's real charac- 
9 ter 
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ter: hoping and believing that ſhe 
would, after having been perfectly 
- acquainted with it, be prevented, by 
her good ſenſe, from giving way any 
longer to an inclination, which, if 
encouraged, muſt prove deſtructive 
to her in every ſhape. He felt, 
however, the ſincereſt pity for her 
embarraſiment, which was ſo very 
great, that ſhe trembled all over, 
5 was ready to ſink to the ground. 
„% Be compoſed, my dear Miſs 
Ferrers,” ſaid he, Teading her to the 
feat from which ſhe had juſt: riſen; 
I did not mean to diſconcert you 
ſo much: I am, indeed, extremely 
concerned to ſee, that you are ſo 
deeply affected with a ſubject, which 
I could wiſh N never ä 
3 3 OLE | 
% Can Mr. Sidney? Gai Miſs 


F errers, ** to excuſe herſelf) 
121919 K 2 with 
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wiſh me to be ungrateful? I ſhould; 
then, be inſenſible of ny e | 
to im. n onen 

Vou are — no dene to 
him, Madam.--Had I but been in the 
place of my happy friend, I might 
have been able to ſerve you in the 
manner moſt agreeable to you-: I 
might have, by firſt attracting your 
attention, ſtood ſame chance to gain 
a heart. that is, I fear, at preſent; 
not at your own diſpoſal. To ſay 
that I do not feel the tendereſt ſenſa: 
tions for you, Miſs Ferrers, would 
be to ſay the greateſt untrutb; and 4 
ſhould act in direct oppoſition to 
thoſe ſenſations, did I not endeavour 
to arm you againſt the | encourages, 
ment of a ſoftening paſſion, Which, 
being encouraged, cannot but be fa- 
tal to your peace. Vet, think not, 
that becauſe I long ardently to be 
u C 4 prefer- 


. 832 
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Preſerred to your favourite, I will, 
therefore, advance a ſyllable relating 
to him which can be falſified : far 
from endeavouring to depreciate his 
character, 1 ſwear to you that I Wiſh, 
far your ſake, I had a better account 
to give of him, and that it was poſ- 
fible ſor him to make you happy. 
Fer, yery far from bindering your 
happineſs with him, I would be the 
fart to promote it, by perſuading 
your grand-father to admit him as 
your lover; becauſe it was ever my 
opinion, that the man who. conſults 
the felicity of the object whom he 
fondly loves, at the expence of his 
own, gives. the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
undeniable proof of the ſincerity of 
fare, attentively,, my dear.Miſs Fer- 
rets, and, when I have finiſhed what 
Lhave to ſay, tell me if you can love 
{ks the 
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the man wWhofe portrait J preſented 
to you, without overcharging his 
features; or, in one m an a 
tararature of him?“ | 
He then gave her an exact detail 
of Jack's principles and way of life, 
and alſo of the ſtate of his affairs, ac- 
cording to the beſt lights he had ac- 
quited about them; concluding his 
narrative with faying, that though 
parents might be willing to receive 
men without fortunes or expe&a< 
tions into their families, he ſhoutd 
ever be inclined to think; that a man 


of ſtrict morals was chiefly to be rel 


garded t==— * for, I am abſolutely 
certain, that no woman can be haps 
py with an immoral huſband!” . 

It ĩs not eaſy to deſeribe the vario 
ous changes which poor Nancy's fead 
tures underwent,” nor the different 

rig quick-ſhifting in her agitated 
C 5 face, 
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face, during the Wiesen of f bas 4a 
mired Wilks. Aulos, 

Sidney, . made bie friend 
appear in an odious, in a dangerous 
light; yet, in the exhibition of him, 
he diſcovered the greateſt impartia- 
lity. He did not expatiate a mo- 
ment on his bad qualities; nor did 
he forbear to praiſe his good ones.— 
He even enlarged upon his liberali- 
ty, and extolled it in the maſt ex- 
alted terms: 'T was God- like, and 
would outweigh a thouſand imper- 
fections cleaving to humanity.— But 


I ſhould be very ſorry, added he, 


to behold a man married to Miſs 
Ferrers, who had any failing which 
would give her a minute's uneaſi- 
neſs : though, indeed, there is no 
fear of my friend Jack's committing 
matrimony ; he would, I believe, 


Winer as on commit murder: for 
310 * *. Us 
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he has, I aſſure you, as cordial an 
averſion to a conjugal connection, or, 
in truth, to any connection with a 
woman of delicacy, as many of your 
antipathy- people have to ane 
cats, beetles, or ſpiders.” 5 01 

By thus ſliding into the 8 
grain, he ſtrove to give a briſł turn 
to Nancy's ſpirits, but he ſtrove in- 
effecually. 57 9H 

She roſe from 1 ſeat, * ; 
him coolly for his information,” and 
went towards the houſe, 

He accompanied her; but the 
made very ſlight anſwers to what he 
ſaid to her. i 

Nancy, however, ad not con- 
dan him for having ſpoken ſo freely 
of a man whom ſhe loved, indeed. 
but whom ſhe. feared to find the 
character drawn for him: ſhe rather 
honoured and eſteemed Sidney more 
27 C 6 highly 
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highly for his foltcitude about her 
happineſs, and for his diſintereſted 
affection for her. But the appre- 
henſions reſulting from her own ob- 
ſervations, ſtill moſt powerfully cor- 
roborated by an evidence, certainly 
better informed than ſhe could poſ- 
fibly be; by a man, of whoſe ho- 
nour and integrity ſhe had not the 
ſmalleſt doubts ;—thoſe apprehen- 
fions were like poiſoned arrows 
pointed at her heart, and the wounds 
which they inflicted ſeemed to be, 
by the anguiſh which * nn 
ed, incurable. 

When they met at breakfaſt; her 
appearance was melancholy, was 
moving to a 1 — — 
. EXP reſſion. zo OD 
* Sidney, 3 wes te bad 
been in tears; cut to the heart to 
think that what he had faid had ſo 


ex- 
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3 


extremely lowere her ſpirits, a 


finding that it was not in his po Wer 
to raiſe them again, almoſt canght 
the ſame depreſſion; and Miſs 
Amyot ſoon found the dejectiom of 
her friends contagious. 80 throughiy 
gloomy were they all, that the old 
gentleman aſked them if they were 
not ſick; telling them, that if going. 
abroad diſagreed with them ſo much, 
he ſhould take care how he mr them 
out again. Ame 

A forced fmile un alt the oy 
he:could obtain from éschh ef them. 

The two ladies, as ſoon as they 
could decently leave the room, re- 
tired to their own chambers. 
It may ſeem odd that Miſs A- 
myot, who had not long been ac 
quainted either with Miſs Ferrers or 


. & Ic. 
7 188 


Mr. Sidney, ſhould be ſo intereſted 
m Sega affairs as to partake of their 


melan- 
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melancholy —But + Miſs Ampyot, 
during her ſhort , acquaintance with 
with Sidney, diſcovered: ſufficient 
charms in his manners, and ſuf- 
cient beauties in his mind, (to ſay 
nothing of his perſon, which was 
handſome enough to pleaſe any wo- 
man) to draw her attention, and to 
demand her admiration.—She did, 
indeed, admire his manners, mind, 
and perſon exceedingly.— However, 
as ſhe diſcovered that ſhe was in love 
with her young friend, almoſt as ſoon 
as ſhe developed his merit; ſhe 
ſtrove to think of him as little as 
poffible: but he gained upon her 
hourly, and became of more and 
more conſequence in her eyes; and 
ſuhe felt herſelf ſtrongly excited to 
Ferrers, by endeavouring to make 
that ©-young ily look on him as fa- 
vourably 


* 
* 
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vourably as ſbe did. But Nancy, 
though ſhe freely conſeſſed that no 
man was more worthy her eſteem, 
few indeed /o deſerving of it; as 
freely declared to her friend Henri« 
etta, that ſhe could not love him- 
Not love him?” ſaid Miſs 
Amyot :. What charm is there 
wanting in him to move ſo geatle a 
heart as yours, and to make it feel 
the tendereſt paſſion for him, were 
Mr. Byam willing, as I dare ſay he 
is, to allow of his addreſſes? OH 
do not talk of them, my dear Hen- 
rietta my grand- father will not, 1 
hope, obige me to marry any body.“ 
* I dare ſay. that he will not; 
but you ſhould oblige yourſelf to de 
juſt; and af it is in your power to re- 
ward Mr. Sidney's merit, you will 
be certainly blameable in not Setting 


the Mer of your little cbildiſn 
eue baſh- 
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baſhfulneſs, for I cannot but ſuppoſe 
that you really love a man fo er- 
tremely amiable.” 7 oo 
Nancy fetched a deep figh, but 
made noanfwer. 

Henrietta, not chuſing to renew 
à ſubje& which gave her friend, ſhe 
faw, no ſmall uneafinefs, dropped it: 

Tis now time to take Jome notice 
of Mr. Wilks. 

Jack, by accommodating Mr. Sha- 
dow with an apartment in the ſame 
houſe with himſelf, won his heart, 
and they became, from tlie riot-night, | 
inſeparable. companions : the latter 
was very deſirous to ſhine by borrow- 
in; Tuſtre from the former, and the 
former found the ſolid ſplendor 
darted from the latter's purfe of in- 
finite ſervice to him in particular 
emergencies — Jack,” therefore, was 


very ready to give his friend inſtruc- 
10 f tions 
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tions for the regulation of his con- 
duct, and to make him thoroughly 
ſenſible of the invaluable, ineftima+ 
ble bleſſings of Liberty, which he ſo 
frequently and fo loudly. thundered 
in his ears, that his. young-patriatic 
pupil began to feel every nerve 
about him revolt againſt reſtraint: In 
conſequence of his improvements, 
under ſo able a preceptor, he enftrre- 
ly neglected the buſineſs. of the 
compting-houſe, as beneath the at: 
tention of a gentleman z often ſtaid; 
out all night; and when Mr. Wor- 
thy aſked him why he behaved in ſo 
cenſurable a manner, plainly told 
him that he neither was nor would: 
be accountable to any body; that he 
was a thorough Libertynman, and 
that he would always ſpend his mo · 
ney and his time like à freeborn 
Briton. en eiue ASHS 892. 14 
| e Thoſe 


3 
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FThoſe wholet you have either,” 
replied Mr. Worthy, not improper- 
ly, Fare as great fools as yourſelf.” 
„ Who Il?—l] a fool ?—let me 
periſh now—ay, that's the word 
let me periſh, I ſay, if any man ſhall 
dare to take ſuch a liberty with ne? 


* Go, go,” ſaid . 46 m_ 


are an idle fellow... 

Idle? no—not at all idle: I am 
buſy enough, and ſo are all my free- 
born friends: we ſcour the ſtreets; 
ſeize what women we pleaſe, knock 
down all men who make reſiſtance; 
lay hold of thoſe who can be of moſt 
ſervice to us, do what we- pleaſe, go 
where vre pleaſe and when we pleaſe, 
defpiſe all old tyrannical fathers and 
maſters; reſolve not to liſten to them 
while they are alive, and wiſh them 
fairly at the devil, that we may be 


free from their curſed reſtraint, and 


aw have 


— = .&t 1 4 4 
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have it in our power te ſet a-going 
what they have been ſaving — _ 
or threeſcore years,” | 
„What pernicious vnd 
theſe ?” replied Mr. Worthy, How 
fatal to the public in general, and 
to individuals in particular!“ 
+ He then took a great deal of 
pains to convince his clerk, that 
what he call Liberty was nothin 
but Licentiouſneſs, by a . 
ble diſſertation on thoſe two words, 
the precife meaning of which he ju 
dicially explained, and clearly diſ- 
tinguiſhed the one from the other: 
and concluded his ſpeech with ſay- 
ing, in a ſerious and earneſt tons 
* Young/ man, young man, you = 
keep very bad company, and are in 
the high road to ruin: but I hope 
you will repent of your fooliſh, your: 
eie — and enter up- 
l on 
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en a more commendable courſe of 
life.” 
Shadow, by no means capable of 
defending his own' ſentiments con- 
cerning Liberty, againſt thoſe which 
his-maſter entertained, by reaſoning, 
convinced him, hawever, that he 
was determined to adhere to ae by 
taking himſelf awaax. 


had a mind to enjoy a few fine ſpring 
days in a rural excurſion; and 26 
Shadow's pockets were better calcu- 
lated to dofray the icidental expences 


upon the road than his own; he eably 


perſuaded him th#t a little country- 
air would be very xcrocompetk to him 
after his late irregularities. | 
Shadow, at" firſt, ſhoved up his 
exe-brows; turned from fide to fide, 


N ; tions 


Jack, when he met Shadow again, 


ſnifted his feet and wriggled his body 
about with ſeveral vermicular mo- 
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tions What will Mr. — | 


; ſay : p?? 


A pretty fellow to Pens to 
Liberty, and be afraid of any man!“ 
„% Well-well, III go immedi- 
Win m not at all afraid; only F 
don't love TR about a little To 
ſure.” * 
ec Oh—ho (if you are diſturbs 
at a noiſe, you will never make a fi · 
gure in the world. Liberty can ne- 
ver be eee without A deviliſh 
buſtle. 2 
Shadow made no mob * contra: 
dition to theſe affertions : n 
out, therefore, in a phaeton 
Towards the evening of Weir erſt 
day, being within a mile or two of 
the town in which they intended to 
put up, they obſerved a great rod 
allembled upon a common, to hear a 
Way hold- forth, who; by his an- 


guage 
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guage and vociferation, ſeemed more 
vehemently bent upon mending fouls, 
than he had ever been in his origi- 
nal employment on mending:ſboes.. 
Wilks, not a little diverted; with 
the accent and geſticulation of this 
new fanatical orator, ſtopped the 
carriage to liſten to him, and to 
watch the looks of his very attentive 
audience, who, by their ſhrugged- 
up ſhoulders, and their rolling eyes, 
by their eXp eſſive hums, and ſignifi- 
cant groans, gave him reaſon to be- 
lieve, that they were full wicked e- 
nough to inherit ſalvation, according 
to his own. wrong ideas with regard 
to the doctrines of chriſtianity— 
But, - while he was in the middle of 
a hot diſcourſe on future puniſh- 
ments, in which the words Fire and 
Brimſtone were frequently moe? 
with ns hon accents, 


COn- 


22 
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conſtable, attended with proper of- 
ficers, came to drive the aproned 
apoſtle from his tub, as he had, by 
his abſurd and miſchievous tenets, 
thrown-: ſome families in the neigh- 
bourhood into the greateſt confuſion, 


Finding, however, that he was, like 


many other folks in high ſtations, 
not very ready to refign, the officers 
began to make uſe of their authority. 

Wilks then telling Shadow that 
tbe attempt to hinder the cobler 
from proceeding with his preachment 
was an unpardonable abuſe of Li- 
berty, called upon him to aſſiſt him 


in un Criſpin from the ors 0 
freedom. 


| Shadow whoſe heart ſunk down 
to his heels at the leaſt apprehen- 
fon of danger, told Wilks, that he 
had better let him alone,. May be 
ou Il only get a broken head for 
your pains,” | Wilks, 
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Wilks, muttering ** coward” be- 
tween his teeth, and looking at him 
with the utmoſt contempt, left him 
to take care of the horſes. Jump- 
ang out of the phacton, he animated 
the people, whip in hand, to ſtand 
bravely by their teacher, and to ex- 
ert themſelves boldly in the cauſe of 
Liberty. Every man has an indiſ- 
putable right to ſay what he thinks 
proper, and nobody with juſtice can 
ſtop his mouth. Nobody, it is true, 
is obliged to liſten to this perſon; 
but he, as an Engliſhman, may cer- 
tainly talk as long as he pleaſes, with- 
out being taken into cuſtody.” 
The mob, delighted with ſenti- 
ments which ſquared ſo exactly with 
their own, inſtantly formed a ring 
round the preacher, placed Wilks 
next to him with exulting acclama- 
tions, and ſtimulated him to conti- 


nue 
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nue his diſcourſe in ſpite of a couple 
of juſtices, who came with a deſign 
to oblige and to encourage the con- 
ſtables to do their duty, and ſilence 
a fellow, who only turned the heads, 
and picked the pockets of their neigh- 
bours; hindering them from follow- 
ing their ſeveral employment, or, 
at leaſt, obſtructing them in their 
laudable purſuits. _ 112671 

When theſe magiſtrates, however, 
perceived, from the multitude ſpi- 
rited up againſt them, headed by 
Wilks, that they ſhould only be in- 
ſulted if they ſtaid, walked off, and 
left them to themſelves. 

When the congregation was diſ- 
miſſed, Wilks, having received the 
thanks of the field-orator and of his 
adherents, drove Shadow, amidſt the 
ſhouts of the populace in praiſe of 

Vol. II. * Liberty, 
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Liberty, to one of the beſt houſes in 
the town. 
In that houſe the juſtices alſo 
happened to be fitting over their 
bottle. | 

The genteel appearance which 
Wilks made, driving into the inn- 
yard, made them wonder what 
could have induced ſuch a man to 
head a ſet of low ignorant people, 
to whom his ſuperiority was fo con- 
ſpicuous; a man who had nothing 
of the enthuſiaſt in his air. 
They ſent, therefore, to deſire the 
favour of his company, hoping to 
prevail on him rather to affiſt them 
in getting rid of the itinerant 
preacher, who had already unſettled 
many weak minds, than oppoſe 
their good intentions. | 
FTheſe juſtices were ſenſible men 


—(few men in country towns more 
| 8 ſo) 
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ſo) and began to reaſon with him 
on the abſurditity of ſuffering ſuch 
ignorant [illiterate wretches to ap- 
pear in characters, for which they 
were ſo totally unfit; and by aſs 
ſuming which they had done an in- 
finite deal of miſchief. among the 
lower ranks "al their fellow 
creatures. f 
« Faith, gentlemen,” faid Wilks, | 
“ ſee no harm at all in the cob- 
ler's exerciſing himſelf in his new 
profeſſion. Every body, in my opi- 
nion, ought to be at liberty to a- 
muſe himſelf in his own way.“ 
Do you then call public wor- 
ſhip an amuſement only, Sir?” re- 
plied juſtice Rigid.—“ You ſpeak, 
methinks, very lightly indeed of 
the religion by law eſtabliſhed.” _. 
I talk not of any eſtabliſhment 
whateyer,” cried Wilks, „] am no 
D 2 admirer 
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admirer of italy ; Iam for Liberty 
of thinking, and Liberty of ſpeech : 
and as I love Liberty as 1 love my 
foul, 1 was not willing to ſtand by 
and tamely ſee thoſe poor people put 
upon a footing with ſlaves, and not 
treated like freeborn Engliſhmen.— 
Whether they are wrong, or right, 
it is not my buſineſs to determine ; 
but Ii imagine that the cobler's non- 
ſenſe ſuited their nonſenſe, or they 
would not have ſo patiently liſtened 
to him.“ 

„ And can any thing be ſaid in 
vindication of nonſenſe ?” anſwered 
again Mr. Rigid, interrupting him. 

% Yes, Sir,” replied Wilks, 
% much may, I think, be ſaid, in 
its favour, —Moſt ſerious things are, 
in my opinion, d——d nonſenſical; 
and if this patcher of ſouls deals in 


nonſenſe, if you will have it ſo, you 
muſt 
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muſtallow that he gives it his hearers 
freſh and freſh, and by ſo doing 
beats half the regular bred divines 1 i 
the kingdom hollow.” 

It was impoſſible even for Mr. 
Rigid to prevent the relaxation of 
his muſcles at the reply: but as he 
thought that this ſubject in queſtion 
might, perhaps, be treated too ludi- 
crouſly, by a perſon who ſeemed to 
be full of arch conceits, and a tho- 
rough maſter of repartee, he gave a 
new turn; to the converſation, in 
which all diſcovered good farts, but 
Mr. Shadow. 

Shadow, not perfectly compre- 
hending every thing that was ſaid, 
and finding that he was not juſt then 
wanted to vociferate Liberty, as he 
had learnt to do, after his inſtructor, 
(as puppies are taught to beg, and 
bears to dance, at the word of com- 

| D 3 mand, 
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mand, without knowing the mean- 
ing of the words articulated to 
them,) fell faſt aſleep. 
To return to Mr. Byam' 8 family. 
Miſs Ferrers grew more and more 
uneaſy after having heard from 
Sidney's lips the hiſtory of Wilks : 
inexpreſſibly concerned was ſhe to 
think, that ſhe had fixed her affec- 
tions on a man who could never, if 
hew as really the character deſcribed 
to her by one perfectly acquainted 
with him, render her happy. Too 
much reaſon had ſhe, indeed, to be- 
lieve Sidney's account not fictiti- 
ous: yet ſometimes—--as love is 
never quite deſerted by hope—ſhe 
fancied, (knowing him to be at- 
tached to her) that it might have 
been exaggerated by jealouſy, —Con- 
jectures of this kind leſſened Sidney 
in her eyes; but conjectures of this 


kind 
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kind were only momentary. T he 


attentions which he paid her, and 


his ſolicitude to improve her mind, 
as well as to flatter her inclination, 
made her but to ſenſible of his in- 
trinſic merit; for though ſhe did not 
feel the ſlighteſt propenſity to love 


him—ſhe could not help owning 
him to be every thing a woman 


would with a lover to be. 


Miſs Amyot, indeed, found him. 


ſo entirely according to her wiſhes, 
that ſhe with the greateſt difficulty 
imaginable hindered the diſcloſure 


of her ſentiments in his favour, by. 


her features; as ſhe conſtantly endea- 
voured, when Miſs Ferrers behaved 
coolly, or received his aſſiduities with 


indifference, or not with the civility 
they, in her opinion, deſerved, by a 
thouſand little obliging methods, 


either to make him forget Nancy's 


D 4 negli- 
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egligence, or to turn his thoughts 
into another channel. 

Theſe endeavours were accom- 
J TE with ſuch an amiable fimpli- 
city, and at the ſame time with ſuch 
an alluring ſolicitude, that a man 
far leſs penetrating than Sidney, who 
| happened to have a confiderable 
quantity of ſhrewdneſs in his com- 
poſition, could not well have -over- 
looked the motives which produced 
them. Yet was not Miſs Amyot a- 
ware of having laid herſelf too open 
to the ſuſpicions of the only man in 
the world whom ſhe wiſhed to 'be'ig- 
norant of her feelings ; as ſhe would 
almoſt have bluſhed to'death at be- 
ing ſuppoſed to diſcover any thing 
like love for a petſon, who had ſhewn 
no figns of the tender paſſion for her; 
whoſe heart was actually engaged to 


another. she did not, it muſt be 
> N con- 
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confeſſed, at firſt think of love. He 
was an attractive object in her eyes: 
She believed his morals to be unex- 
ceptionable, and ſhe ſaw him ſighing 
for a return of tenderneſs from a girl 
who appeared to have none to be- | 
ow.Pity,. therefore, was the firſt 
ſenſation excited in her gentle boſom. 
Pity was certainly due to him. as he 
was circumſtanced; and ſhe was not 
conſcious of feeling, more than pity 
for him: But that pity was ſo blend- 
ed with a ſofter paſſion, that mey 
could not well be ſeparated. | 

Henrietta was neither ſo. young 
nor ſo handſome as Nancy, but ſhe 

was extremely agreeable her hands, 
arms, and neck were finely formed: 
She had OY good. complexion, —her 
features were not regular, yet. there 
was a very pleaſing expreſſion i in. her 
countenance. Sidney, as ſoon AS he 
Aa 29 5 ſaw 
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0 her, took notice of the advantages 
which nature had beſtowed upon 
her; advantages greatly improved by 


her good ſenſe, her good breeding, 


and the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition: 
As ſoon as he converſed with her, he 
conſidered her as the moſt proper ac- 


quaintance in the world for ſo young, 
1o innocent, ſo ignorant a girl (not 
from want of ſenſe, but information) 


as Miſs Ferrers. He, therefore, paid 
Henrietta the fincereſt reſpect; but 
it was not in Henrietta's power to 
change Nancy's heart,—(ſhe - once 
tried to make an alteration in it) tho 
the poliſhed her behaviour. He alſo 
ſaw plainly that ſhe generouſly” ſacri- 
ficed her own happineſs to promote 


| his: the nobleneſs of her ſpirit; added 


to the numberleſs little diſeoveries of 
a paſſion, occaſioned by het ſtruggles 
to ſuppreſs it, forced him to behold 


0 her 
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her with redoubled attention: and 
the more cloſely he inſpected into her 
accompliſhments and attainments, 
the more ſhe appeared to him quali- 
fied to make an exemplary wife: they 
likewiſe forced him to feel, that her 
difinteteſted tenderneſs demanded 
the warmeſt return. On the other 
hand, tho' he was exceſſively ena- 
moured with Nancy's perſon and 
ſimplicity, with her unaffected mo- 
deſty and the purity of her manners, 
he was now aſſured that her heart 
was not at her own diſpoſal; that, 
could the be weaned from Wilks, 
ſhe might never like im; and that a 
man of the leaſt delicacy could never 
be happy with a woman who ſighed 
for another,— —(tho' he undoubtedly 
ſhould” be ſo with a woman who 
fondly loved him.)—He, therefore, 
thought that he ſhould act more ra- 


tionally 


— —— ßGf—ͤ— . — — _ 
— — a laws — 


my 


her mandoline, he thought himſelf 
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tionally by changing the object of 
his addreſſes; by giving up Nancy, 
and by attaching himſelf to Hen- 
rietta. 


As love and FOO Ga. do 
not always a& in conjunction, he 


could not immediately ſettle a point 


of ſo much conſequence. 
When he was in Henrietta's com- 


pany, her ſenſible converſation, her 
obliging ſmiles, and the modeſt diſ- 


covery of her emotions in his favour, 


when he paid her any little compli- 
ment, or behaved with the leaſt gal- 
lantry to her, fixed his attention, and 
made her the ſovereign of his heart.— 


But whenever he gazed on Nancy's 


ſoft blue eyes, full of languor and 
ſenſibility; when he liſtened to the 
various modulations of her muſical 


voice, either in ſpeaking or ſinging to 


in 
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in the third heavens, and his heart 
no longer acknowledged the ſove- 
reignty of Henrietta. All the world, 
every woman in it, was forgot, and 
his ſoul was almoſt diſſolved W 

mony and love. 30 
In this melting gtuation while he 
was, one evening, hearing her tho- 
roughly enter into the pathos of Dr. 
' Arne's very delicate paſtoral. ballad 
in the maſque of Comus, he happen= 
ed to turn his eyes towards Hen- 
rietta; by ſo doing he not only ſaw 
hers rivetted on him with the moſt 
affecting tenderneſs; he alſo: per- 
ceived two pearly drops en 
down her glowing cheeks. - 
Struck at the fight of her face with 
ſo unuſual, ſo moving a concern in it, 
he ſtole his hand on hers, and preſſed 
it with an ardor which, inſtead of 


quieting her emotions increaſed them 
| ' lo 
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ſd much that ſhe inftantly roſe, and, 

ruſhing by him, retired to her own 
apartment: reſolving to ſtay there 
till ſhe could truſt herſelf again with 
a man who grew fo irreſiſtibly en- 
gaging, and wth, for the firſt time, 
ſhe fancied; had ſuſpected her.—Buz 
ſhe had very little leiſure to reflect 
upon what had paſſed as Nancy, ſoon 
weary of being alone with Sidney, 
followed her, though he had not 
ſaid any thing to diſguſt her. His 
thoughts indeed were fo much en- 
oroffed by what he had ſeen, that 
he ſuffered Miſs Ferrers to go where 
ſhe pleaſed without interrupting her. 

He actually felt for Henrietta, and 
could he have been quite ſure of 
bimſelf, could he have but depended 
upon his giving up Nancy without 
regret, could he have been certain of 


forgetting Nancy in the arms of 
Hen- 
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Henrietta, he would have the next 
moment offered himſelf to her. 

When they both returned to him, 
however, he took hold of Henrietta's- 
hands, and was going to tell her how. 
much he honoured her taſte in be- 
ing fo ſenſibly affected with the pa- 
thetic air in which her friend had 
ſung. 

Nancy, having beet levies with 
a tame goldfinch—he had purchaſed 
it for her, on obſerving that ſhe was 
very. fond of birds and other ani- 
mals—let it go by accident, and it 
immediately flew to. his boſom. 
Eager to take advantage of ſo fa- 
vourable an incident, he inſtantly 
quitted Henrietta, concealed the lit- 
tle flutterer, and, with an air of n 
triumph; told —— laughing, that 
ſhe ſhould never have her favourite 
S&T. 510 again 8 
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2 * came bereit lock | 
for him. mur 977 

Mr. — who fat by Sang 
himſelf with his young folks, and 
WhO had from the day on which 
Sidney brought his grand- daughter 
home, deſigned to give her to him 
with a handſome fortune, told him 
that he was in the right, and adviſed 
him not to part with the bird but on 
the conditions he had mentioned. 
Mliſs Ferrers, who, had ſhe really 
loved Sidney, would have poſſibly 
felt very awkward in obeying her 
grand- father, at that moment only 
thought of recovering her bird. Fly- 
ing to him, therefore, ſhe laid one 
of her ſoft white hands juſt upon his 
heart, and with the other endeavour- 
. to re- take nnen 5 n. . 
Haut 3 | Sidney, 
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Sidney, no longer able to bear the 
tranſporting preſſure, gave up the 
bird directly, and wines it all' cap 
of -Henriettd; + 15219749 Feat) 
© Mr: Byam, whoſe fondneſs for his 
girl increaſed every day, not only 
allowed her a very ſufficient ſum for 
cloaths and pocket expences, but 
ſrequently made her a number of 
additional preſents, by which means 
ſhe ſoon found herſelf able to return 
the money which Wilks had ad- 
vanced on her father's account. — 
She ſdoon found | herſelf able to 


make the wiſhed-for reſtitution, but 8 


was altogether at a loſs to know in 
what manner to tranſact an affair 
which ſhe had ſo much at heart. She 
knew not whom to truſt with the 
execution of a commiſſion which. 
— both ſecrecy and fidelity 
The n anxiety which her 
mind 
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mind endured upon this occaſion, 
ſoon made a ſtriking alteration. in 
* her. countenance, ſo ſtrongly. was it 
painted in every feature. 
She at laſt pitched upon Sidney 1 o 
— ng buſineſs, for which ſhe 
found herſelf entirely unfit. He was 
9 man, ſhe knew, well acquainted 
with Wilks, a man. of the ſtricteſt 
integrity, and no ſtranger to the ſe- 
cret inclination which ſhe had long 
felt for his friend. To him, there- 
fore, ſhe reſolved to communicate 
her intentions, and to ſolicit his a- 
ſiſtance. 
The ſtriking alteration in \Na ancy's 's 
countenance affected Sidney ſo much, 
that he could not help enquiring 
into the cauſe of it: with a ten- 
der earneſtneſs he urged her to tell 
him what had occaſioned her melan- 
choly appearance. As the. had de- 


HN termined 
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termined to place a particular conſi- 
dence in him, but was loth to ſpeak 
firſt, upon a ſuhject on which, ſhe 
feared, her ſentiments would excite 
bis difapprobation, ſhe. was glad to 
be queſtioned about her looks, and 
gladly acquainted him with m ſourcs 
of her uneaſineſs. 4 
I will undertake to ent 
your commiſfion faithfully,” ſaid he; 
if you will promiſe to think no 
more e 
e nnn 
cannot anfver for "my 
thoughts,” ſaid ſhe, colouring, * but 
I will promiſe not to make any at- 
tempt to ſee him for the future.” 

I am ſatisſied witli that afs 
ſurance for the preſent,” faid Sidney; 
time will, T hope, make my hap- 
pineſs equal to my wiſhes? 15/74 


1 8 — reply! aut 


Soon 
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Soon after” ſhe had given Vin the 
ſum intended in Bank-notes, he en- 
quired When Wilks would be in 
town, and ſent them ſealed up, by a 
ſerrant on whom he could depend, 
who g them! into Wille $ own 
hand. N 
Wilks acht on nts es the 
ſeals, that the notes came from a 
petſon related to the deceaſed Mr, 
Ferrers, though no name was men- 
tioned, could not help enquiring af- 
ter his charming Nancy; but as Sid- 
ney's ſervant was ſtrictly charged to 
plead ignorance about her, nothing, 
of courſe, concerning her, tranſpired. 
This ſupply was very feaſonable 
Ja He was juſt returned from 
bis rural excurfions, in which he and 
Shadow | had 3 1 98 
their pockets. „ „ N 
Miss Ferrers, 405 dic found her 


__ mind 


1 © 
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mind more at eaſe, made Sidney all 
proper acknowledgments for the care 
he had taken in the management of. 
his commiſſion, and even treated him 
with more conſideration than uſual, 
in order to reward him for the trou- 
ble which ſhe had given him. | 

Theſe acknowledgments, and this 
confideration, naturally revived his 
paſſion for her, which had been for 
ſome time ſlumbering in his breaſt, 

and made him think leſs of Miſs 

Amyot. 

Henrietta, beginning to fear that 

ſhe ſhould not be able to prevent the 

diſcovery of her feelings with regard 
to Sidney, wrote to her mother, 

who was alſo her bolgayffiend, .and 

| defired to be ſent for. 

Mrs. Amyot, Who had, been very 
unwilling to part with her, and Who 

| had 1 her only to oblige Mr. 
| Banz Byam, 
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Byam, one of her huſpand's old 
friends, diſpatched a letter rogers 
her to come directly. 

Henrietta, when the had: for 
letter arrived, repented of having 
occaſioned the contents of it, not 
knowing how to remove herſelf from 
a houſe, in which ſhe fo frequently 
enjoyed the converſation of the moſt 
amiable of men; and N ancy, who 
loved her, was ſorry at the enen 
of their being ſeparatet. 

Mr. Byam abſolutely declared a- 
gainſt Miſs Amyot's departure. 
Sidney alone, whoſe voice ſhe 
moſt wiſhed to hear upon the occa- 
ſion, ſaid nothing. She, there- 
fore, left Kew, reſolving not to re- 
turn till ſhe had ſufficiently armed 
herſelf againſt. the attractions of a 
man, which were far too mr 
for her peace. 


+ $923 1h 17 | | 1 1 
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' Hentietta's departure, Juſt at that 
juncture, happened particularly fa- 
vourable to Sidney; as Nancy, hav- 
ing been for ſome time uſed to 
companion, with whom ſhe con- 
verſed with the greateſt freedom on - 
every ſubject, (her prepoſſeſſion with 
regard to Wilks only excepted) now 
ran to him upon every little occur- 
rence, and made him ſupply her Hen- 
rietta's place. 

Tranſported with ſo pleaſing a be- 
Wels a behaviour by which he 
found an eaſy paſſage to the inmoſt 
receſſes of her heart, he became more 
enamoured with her than ever. 
There was every thing to admire in 
her carriage; there was nothing to 
diſapprove of: and then, indeed, 
when her face was ſuddenly clouded, 
and when her ſpirits were ſuddenly 
| er ana, he feared that ſhie ſtill 
hankered 
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hankered after Wilks; but he hoped 
alſo, that he ſhould be happy e- 
nough to render himſelf the un- 
rivalled poſſeſſor of her heart. 8 
Nancy gave him ample encourage 
ment to form the moſt flattering 
hopes. The reſtitution which ſhe 
had made to Wilks diffuſed a calm 
over her mind, which was before 
| conſiderably agitated, by the remem- 
brance of 'her obligations to him, 
She was more and more ready to 
liſten to Sidney ; and the impreſſion 
which his attentions to pleaſe, made 
"fi her, was deeper and deeper every 
day. She even began to think, that 
as the had paid her pecuniary ac- 
knowledgments to Wilks, ſhe ought 
to diſcharge her ſtill greater ones to 
Sidney, to whom ſhe was indebted 
for the preſervation of her honour, 


and for. all the comforts and indul- 
gences 
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gences of life, which ſhe plentiful- 
ly enjoyed. She, therefore, conſi- 
dered in what manner ſhe ſhould ac- 
quit herſelf, as it was not in her 
power to return love for love. 
« He wants not money, like Wilks, 
to ſquander in the purſuit of plea- 
ſure, being maſter of an eaſy fortune, 
and maſter alſo of his paſſions, which 
never carry him beyond the bounds 
of diſcretion. | I have no reaſon, in- 
deed, to believe, that any little pre- 
ſent from me will be eſtimated out 
of proportion to its real worth; yet; 
I wiſh to make him ſenfible how 
highly I value him, and how much 
I wiſh to pleaſe him. would 
have him ſatisfied, that my heart is 
not engaged to him ſolely by in- 
tereſted or lucrative ties; but that I 
eſteem” and admire his ſenſe, pru- 
Noel, II. E dence, 


dence, | and ese n 


were her reflections. 

At laſt ſhe thought of e 
him a pair of ruffles, having been 
taught ſeveral new ftitches by Miſs 
Amyot, who was admirable at her 
needle, and as ſhe could deſign her- 
ſelf very prettily. She ſoon drew 
and cut an elegant pattern, and be- 
gan to trace it upon muſlin. 

Sidney, pleaſed to ſee her ſo inno- 
cently employed, and, imagining 
that ſhe was at work for herſelf, not 
only admired her ingenuity, but com- 
mended her for the contrivance of 
ſuch uſeful, as well a8 ee 
amuſements. | 
Nancy ſmiled caricfution/ at his 
approbation, and was ſtill more de- 
lighted to think, how agreeably he 


would be ſurpriſed to — that 
- ſhe 
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ſhe had been ere his aer. 
count. Te 

While ſhe was 10 em 8 he 
ſometimes read to her, and ſome - 
times played on the violoncello, to 
2ccompany her voice; now ſketched 
views of different parts of the garden 
and adjacent country, and now ga- 
thered fruit and flowers for her, 
which he preſented to her, with 
every thing elſe he could think of, 
to give her pleaſure, and alſo to re- 
ward her induſtr yx. 

This perpetual deſire to oleaſe, as 
it could not, poſſibly, be overlooked, . 
kindled in Nancy's grateful boſom 4 
deſire, not leſs ſtrong, to make ade» 
quate returns. She reflected on what 
Henrietta had ſo frequently advanced 
in his favour, and even wiſhed, that 
ſhe could repay his ſolicitude to make 
her happy, in his own manner. 

E 2 Sitting 
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-..\Sttting-one day in the garden, and 


working upon the ruffles, ruminat- 


ing too on all that Sidney had done 
for her, and all that he was ſtill do- 
ing; on his unwearied ſolicitude to 
pleaſe her, as well as the unabating 
earneſtneſs of his endeavours to pro- 
mote her happineſs and intereſt, the 
began to aſk: herſelf, what charm he 
wanted to be completely attractive: 
Hie alſo was fitting by her at that 
very moment, reading to her. 
Laying down her work in her lap, 
and looking at him attentively, ſhe 
re- conſidered every part of his cha- 
racter,” and re- examined his perſon 
with more accuracy than ſhe had ever 
yet ſurveyed it. His elegant, well. 
proportioned figure, his animated 
countenance glowing with health, 
his fine dark eyes, his dark gloſly 
hair, which he commonly wore 
1 . care- 


. A Oo 
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careleſsly tied up in a ribbon wath- 
out powder, (as he was no ſlave to 
faſhion) and the ſweetneſs and melo- 
dy of his voice, doubly ſweet, doubly 
melodious, when he was reading or 
ſpeaking to her, all combined to 
make her accuſe herſelf * —_— 
bility. + © a 
While ſhe ane! looking ear- 
neſtly at him, a ſigh, occaſioned by 
ſelf· reproach, pity, or an emotion 
ſomethipg more tender, forced its 
way from her boſoam. 

He heard it with concern, 55 
down his book, and taking. her by 
the hand, aſked her, with an un- 
common ſoftneſs in his voice and 
eyes, why ſhe fizhed? 

Nancy. ſurpriſed at ſuch a qpeſ- 
tion, bluſhed exceſſively; her face 
and neck were both crimſoned by 
her confuſion: the former ſhe en- 

E 3 deavoured 


* 
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deavoured to hide with her hands, 
and, by ſo doing, increaſed Sidney's 
curioſity to know the cauſe of her 
embarraſſment; which he, indeed, 
attributed to the recollection of paſt 
ſcenes between her and Wilks. 

. Gently removing: her hand from 
her face, Tell me, my dear Mis 
Ferrers,” Taid he, what meant that 
figh, and what means this ſudden 
diſconcerted appearance?” 
Nothing.“ replied ſhe, reco- 
vering a little, ans ns in his 
face. 

Sweet girl,” (aid he, elch to 
himſelf, while he gazed enraptured 
on her) „you have forgiven my cu- 

rioſity, I ſee, by that dear ſmile. I 
was only, indeed, inquiſitive, be- 
cauſe I feared that ſomething had 
made that gentle boſom beat with 
anxiety, from which I fincerely wiſh 
to 
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to drive away every diſquieting ſen- 
ſation I was only curious, be- 
cauſe apprehenſive that ſome ſud- 
den and diſagreeable alteration 
might have happened in the ſtate of 
your health. 

« You are very good, Sir,” ſaid 
ſhe, with her eyes and voice {till 
more ſoftened, < N ; were always 
very good to me.“ 

«« My dear Nancy,” anſwered he, 
preſſing her hand, do you really 
think fo ?” 

„ ſhould be the moſt ungrate- 
ful creature in the world, if I did 
1 5 

2 Ungrateful you never can be.— 
Gratitude is, I well know, your pre- 
dominant paſhon.” _ 

« I underſtand you, Mr. Sid- 
Yo; faid ſhe, imagining that he 

E 4 in- 
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intended to reptoach her, though 
tenderly, for her behaviour to 
Wilks; but vou may, perhaps, 
change your opinion of me ſome. 
time or other, when you are aſ- 
ſured, We 1 am ſtriving to be grate- 
ful to you.“ 
Have you then ſuch a conflict 
with your inclination on n my account, 
Miſs Ferrers?” 
* Oh—no—you. quite miſtake 

me.—I could cafily, willingly, re- 
pay what you have done for me, in 
the manner I repaid Mr. Wilks; 
but ſuch a method of cancelling ob- 
ligations will not ſatisfy a heart like 
yours. Nor could I offer fo to 
eraze them. — But I am ſtudying to 
do— 

« What? my aa las aid | 
Sidney, catching her in his arms, 


and, from the viſible alteration in her 
looks, 


* ACK, WIL KS. 1 
looks, added to the tremor in her 
voice, flattering himſelf with new 
and more lively hopes. hath 

« I cannot. tell you now, an- 
ſwered ſhe, bluſhing, throwing her 
eyes down, and ſtriving to diſengage 
herſelf from him. 

Mes- do tell me now,“ - ated 
he eagerly— . Let this, this moment 
be the happieſt of my life,” __ |. 

„ Ah! you expect too much at 
once, ſaid ſhe, with the greateſt 
emotions, yet with the moſt en- 
chanting fimplicity.—* I was only. 
wiſhing that 1 could love 204 as. well 
you love me.” 

My deareſt girl,” aa * 
claſping her ſtill cloſer to his boſom, 
in ſpite of her reſiſtance,  **: that 
charming wiſh will do every thing; 
that wiſh alone, properly encourag- 
ed, will in time fill up the meaſure 
E 5 5 
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: of m my defires : and I hope 1 ſhall 
make you as bappy as I ſhall be .my- 
ſelf. . 
Let me go now,“ ſaid ſhe, 
5 n may proceed with my 
work ; and do you read on from the 
place where you. left off.” 
The tranſported Sidney inſtantly 
made an effort to obey her; but ſhe 
had put all his ſenſes into ſuch a 
Mutter that he knew not what he 
was about: his hand ſhook,—he 
could hardly hold the volume,— 
his lips quivered, —he read one word 
for another, —his ideas were con- 
fuſed, —his articulation was irregu- 
lar, almoſt unintelligible, and he 
made a thoufand blunders, which 
would have clearly convinced any 
woman, as much under the domi- 
nion of love as bimſelf, of the vio- 
lence 
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lence of his paſſion: but all bis tro⸗ g 
mors, faulterings, and miſtakesarifing .. 
from his confuſion, only made Miſs | 
Ferrers imagine that he was ſud- 
denly taken ill.—-That ſuppoſal, 
however, was in his favour, for 
pity exerted herſelf with the other” 
ouſneſs of /ove. 

Gently taking the vel from m 
ſhe defired him, with great good na- 
ture, not to read in | he was 
better. N 

do not wiſh to be better; why 
ſweet girl,” ſaid he, kiſſing her 
hand with an impaſſioned air,.“ I 
never was ſo well, —never fo 
happy——never experienced more 
neee and N e 
tions.“ 

Indeed but you r cochhe 
wiſe to me”-—(fedling his hand) 
E 6 * come 
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% come—you ſhall: go in, and is 
you are not better preſently take 
ſome drops.” 


My eee creature, Lac 


he, believe me when! aſſure you that 


nothing diſorders me but the tranſ- 
port | feel at having hopes from 
your preſent kind behaviour, that 
Lſhall at laſt be bleſt, be ſupremely 
bleſt with your love; that you will 
kindly put me in poſſeſſion of a 
heart, the enjoyment of which 1 
prefer to all other ſublunary ** 
fications“. 
Ia vain; however, did he begin to 
deſcribe his. joy, and the conſe- 
quences reſulting from it. She ſtill 
fancied that he endeavoured to con- 
ceal his illneſs, that ſhe might not 
be too much alarmed, and ab- 
—_— worried him with remedies. 
0.4 He 
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He wanted none 'of the remedies 
which the preſcribed. to him ; her 


concern alone, for his recovery, was 
ſufficient to reſtore him to a. calm 
poſſeſſion of his. faculties, and to 
make him ample amends for all the 
' anxiety that he had felt about her, 
by predicting the completion of 11 
felicity. . 

In a few days after the nes in- 
tereſting garden-ſcene, Mr. Byam, 
who rarely went to public places, 
told Nancy, that if ſhe could.prevail 
on Mrs. and Miſs Amyot to give 
him their company to Vaux-hall, he 
ſhould wait on them, thither with a 
great deal of pleaſure, as a fine even- 
ing might very rationally. be ex- 
pected. Mr. Byam was always 
fond of Vaux-hall, and had a kind: 
of regard for it, ſomething like that 
one has for an old friend. 


7 
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A ſervant was, therefore, imme- 


dlately diſpatched with a note, to let 


the ladies know that he would ſend 
the coach for them. 

Sidney, as there were five in the 
r from Kew, had the pleaſure 
of ſitting with Miſs Ferrers almoſt 
in his lap. She was dreſſed in a 
manner particularly becoming: ſhe | 
had an uncommon flow of ſpirits, 
and laughed and chatted with unuſual 
vivacity. Now ſhe warbled part 
of ſome favourite air or ſong; 
then ſhe addreſſed Sidney with ſome 
ſprightly queſtion, calculated to 
produce an anſwer which would 
promote mirth and good humour: 
at one time ſhe affected to be very 
grave, when on a ſudden ſhe would 
burſt into a fit of laughter; blame 


herſelf, and ridicule the company | 
* for 


ſhe uſed every art of pleaſing of 
which ſhe was miſtreſs, to inſpire 
the company with ſuch ſentiments 


and emotions, as might render them 


happy in, and fatisfied with, each 
other. 

Henrietta, though ſhe ſtrove as 
much as poſſible to baniſh Sidney 
from her heart, looked rather ſe- 
rious at ſeeing him upon ſuch 
good terms with her young 
friend. 


They ſpent the firſt part. of the 
evening very agreeably. 

Sidney took every method to 
make a place, which Miſs F errers 
had never ſeen, as pleaſurable as he 
could. | 

They ſupped. 

While the two gentlemen were 


. diſ 
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for ſuffering her dullneſs. In ſhort, 
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diſcharging the bill, the ladies 


ſauntered along within view of 
| the box which they had quitted. 
After a few turns they happened 
to. come cloſe behind Wilks and 
Shadow, who were walking arm in 
arm ; each of them accompanied by 
A girl of the town. 

The former treated „is fair com- 
panion with the moſt open wan- 
tonneſs, and was extremely groſs in 
his behaviour to her. | | 

Shocked at the fight, more 
ſhocked at the. carriage of ſo licen- 
tions a groupe, Mrs. Amyot and 
her young friends were an the point 
of turning their backs, when Sha- 
dow, catching a glimpſe of Miſs 
Ferrers, cried, . Wilks! Wills! 
there's a pretty girl behind you.“ 

Wilks, in a moment fixing his 
4 eyes 
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eyes upon her, ſaid, wk 
Ferrers, by Jupiter!hh / 

Then, letting go the woman 
round whoſe waiſt he had thrown. 
one of his hands, he purſued Nancy, 
and catching hald of her, aſked her 
where ſhe had concealed herſelf ſo.. 
long ? ſwearing that he was dd 
happy in meeting with her, as he 
had long wiſhed to make all proper 
acknowledgments for the money ſhe: 
had conveyed to him, and would 
ſettle accounts with her that even- 
ing, if ſhe would go to his lodgings 
to Cuper or to any other Plagst 
ſhe liked better. 

This ſpeech, 4 Wan alond, 
with all neceſſaty ſignificancy, to Phy 
fine a young creature in ſo public a, 
manner, drew the eyes of every body 
upon her, and frightened, her, and, 
ſhe 


. 
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ſhe was, for the firſt time, diſguſted 
with Wilks for his unexpected and 
very rude ſalutation. She ſtrove to 
diſengage herſelf from him, „ but 855 
held her faſt. 

She then called out to Mr. Sid- 
ney. wy 4 
Do; pray, „Nr. Sidney; fave me 
from this man!” 

Sidney, who was juſt coming to 
look for her, flew to her aſfiſtance; 
and ſeized 1 Ke which bod Had 
at Hberty. 

N Henriette dresafully alarmed for 
his ſafety, ſaid to her, * Vou don't 
know what you have done by this 
piece of folly: you have, poſſibly, 

endangered the life of the man who 

ought to be deareſt to you,” 
„Ohl leave me, leave me, then,” 
cried Nancy to him, ſtill more alarm- 
ed; 


Ws. 
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ed; believe me; I cannot bear to 


ſee you come to miſchief. * 


* My deareſt creature, aid Sid 
ney, be compoled. pe Then, running 
to Wilks, „I inſiſt upon your let- 

; 
ting this lady go immediately, Sir, 
continued ge. 

« What? my old friend. 1 * 
Sidney,“ replied Wilks, 5 are you 
and J like to have a tilt, at laſt, 
about a wench ? Tis a fine evening. 
faith ! for ſuch a buſineſs ; ; tho. I 
don't much fancy quarellin 8 with 
friends : you had better let me take 
her; you know the was my property 
at firſt, and you ſtole her lin 
from me.” 


Hold your n. N 
ſaid Sidney; I will but place this 
dear innocent gitl ſafe in the hands 

' | of 
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of her grand- father, who is juſt by, 


| and anſwer you 1n a moment. 4 
He, then, forcibly, took Miſs 
Ferrers from him, and having car- 
ried her to Mr. Byam, who had join- 
ed the reſt of the company by this 
time gathered round them, advanced 
to Wilks, and drew.— _ 
I am now ready for you, 
e 
=. Ready for me. Sir! That's 
more than I am for you. What, 
fight when the girl's gone * cried 
Wilks; no faith! that's carry- 
ing the jeſt too far, 1 love thee 
too well for that, Hatry. Were 
there any hopes of her, indeed, 
I might have, poſſibly, made the 
moon ſhine through your body. 
Yeu are not inſenſible that I am 


not afraid to fight for a girl.“ 
« Noa 


12 
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* No trifling Sir, ſaid Sidney: 

you have groſsly inſulted the lady in 

publick, and your” reparation ſhall 
be publicly made.” 

« Hold, dear Mr. Sidney, eried 
Miſs Ferrers, breaking from 'her 
grand-father, and hanging on his 
arm, you ſhall not fight for me, in- 
deed you ſhall not.” Her eyes were, 
at the ſame time, filled with tears. 
Henrietta ſtood juſt ready to top 
him on the other fide. 
| Regardleſs, however, of all but 
Nancy, My deareſt life, ſaid he to 
her, let me intreat you to go to your 
grand-father.” 

* I cannot—wall not leave you, gi 
replied the trembling Nancy 
„How can you, Sir, continued the, 
turning to Wilks, preſume to attack 
a man ſo greatly your ſuperior? Are 
"658 you 
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you not aſhamed to raiſe your arm 
againſt a, man, who, never hull 
r Sree 
Pha death, 1 led Wilks, e we 
have got a parſon in petticoats ſure- 
ly among us ! why, what a pretty 
little prating thing it's grown!“ 
gazing on her, however, with admi- 
ration. 

My deareſt * 1 ſaid Sid- 
ä ney, let me intreat you to leave 
me for a moment.” 

«Tis very well,” anſwered the 
poor girl, burſting into tears, quite 
overwhelmed with terror and con- 
cern for his ſafety, never did 1 
think that Sidney would have refuſed 
my requeſt, —But I ſee all men are 
alike continued ſhe, walking a- 
way. 

Sidney, half diſtracted between his 


8 love 
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love for Nancy, and his defire to vin- 
dicate her character, ſo rudely, ſo un- 
juſtly attacked, eee o 
Wilks. | 

Jack, inſtantly droppinghis ſword, 
ſaid Forgive me, Sidney—l have 
been to blame, — but believe, me, I 
did not know you were ſo much at- 
tached to that lovely girl. I ſhould 
act contrary to my principles in hin- 
dering her from following the free 
current of her inclination. Tell her, 
therefore, that I aſk her pardon, for 
I will not affront her again to-night 


with my preſence.” - r 


This unexpected and genteel apo- 
logy, occaſioned entirely by Jack's 
good nature and his compaſſion for 
Nancy's diſtreſs, made a conſidera- 
ble turn in his favour. Jack, had in 
truth a great deal of humanity in 

his 
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his Giſpoſtti6n, and never actually 
intended to injure his fellow-crea- 
tures.—His conduct was not fre- 
quently defenſible, but his moſt ex- 
ceptionable actions were rather in 
conſequence of the erroneouſneſs of 
his e than of _ depravity | 
of his heart. 

Sidney flew to this Nancy, who, 
chapel g her hands before her face; 
declared that ſhe would not ſee the 
man who had fo thoroughly de- 
ceived her by pretending to love 
her, while he paid no regard to 
her intreaties, by hazarding a life— 
which was now, to her ſorrow, 
become 7 to her bappi- 
neſs. 
The beginning re this ſpeech was 
rather mortifying; but the conclu- 
ſion was too kind not to make ſuf⸗ 
ficĩent amends for it. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Byam defiring them to make 
what haſte they could to the coach, 
leſt they ſhould meet with ſome new 
obſtructions, declaring, at the ſame 
time, that the gardens were fo much 
altered for the worfe fince he was a 
young -fellow, that he would never 
ſet his foot in them again, nor ſuffer 
his girl to come near them, Sidney 
again ſeated himſelf by his dear 
Nancy, and ſoon prevailed on her to 
forgive him.—He was, indeed, fo 
tranſported to find that Wilks's be- 
haviour had totally cradicated all the 
ſentiments which ſhe had entertained 
in his favour, that he blefſed the 
moment of their rencontre, looking 
upon it as the moſt fortunate one of 

his life.—He remembered that ren- 
contre with ſtill more pleaſure the 
next morning, for Miſs Ferrers freely 
confeſſed that ſhe did not know ſhe 
loved him, though ſhe had often 
Vol. II, F wiſhed 
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:wiſhed to return his affection for 
her, till he. ſaw him in ſuch danget. 
It may caſily be imagined with 
What pleaſure he received ſuch a flat- 
tering declaration. It threw. him 
into an extaſy: he claſped her to his 
boſom, and kiſſed, a thouſand times, 
thoſe lips which had made ſo ſweet a 
diſcovery. ſo full of gratiruge.! ſo full 
of love. | . 23 Jin 
Hluſhing exceflively at a freedom 
which he had never taken before, 
the broke from him, and ſhut, herſelf 
up. in her room with Miſs Amyot; 
Who had Mn: them home 
that evening. en l 
When Henrietta was preparing to 
return to town ſoon afterwards, Sid- 
ney went to Mr. Byam, and begged 
him to give him his Nancy. 
I give her to thee, with all my 
foul,” faid the old gentleman, and 
fifteen thouſand pounds 1 ine th bar- 


gain. 
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gain. Tou ſhall have the other half 
of my fortune at my death.” . 
l want no fortune, Sir,” replied 
gidney, I have enough to nnen 
this dear girl happy“ 
Les, but ſhe ſhall bring ma- 
thing to make you happy; there's no 
harm in having money in the houſe, 
and you deſerve it, if it was twenty 
times as much. — Vou ſaved her ho- 
nour; you reſcued her from poverty; 
and you defended her character when 
it was publicly inſulted. Vou, there- 
fore, richly deſerve her; and if ſhe 
does not /ove you as well as I be- 
lieve ſhe does, ſhe is a Wan 
nothing little huſſey/ 

« My dear Sir,” ſaid Sidney, 
«. conſider her extreme youth and 
her amiable modeſty.— The concern 
which ſhe diſcovered about my ſafety 
convinces me that I have gained her 


affection, but I cannot have her hur- 
ried.” IL 


F 2 e No 


— 


will ſpoil her.-—The young fellows 
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Noto be ſure, ſaid Byam, you 


of this age are all in extremes; they 
are either ſtark ſtaring mad after 
girls, or elſe ſneak at a diſtance, and 
treat them like goddeſſes; who, in re- 
turn, treat their idolaters like dogs. 
Were I to rule the roaſt, I would 
have her married out of the way.— 
If you don't take care, I ſhall have 
her play me juſt ſuch a ſlippery trick 
as her mother did. There's no ſuch 
thing as keeping girls after fixteen 

1 ſee. 8 

Sidney ſmiled at the old gentle- 
man's apprehenſions, occaſioned by 
the buſtle at Vauxhall, but aſſured 
him that he was not at all afraid of 
his grand-daughter's ſlipping through 
his fingers: and, indeed, he behaved 
to her with fo much delicacy and re- 
ſpeR, that he entirely won her heart; 
and ſhe certainly would have an- 
nounced a paſſion as ardent as his 

l | own , 
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on, had not her amiable modeſty 
rohibited the diſcloſure of it. 
When Wilks and Shadow retired 
to ſupper, at a tavern in their way 
home, the latter told the former, 
that he had, he thought, acted more 
wiſely in declining a duel—“ isn't 
that a proper word? - than in fight- 
ing. * 1 never loved fighting in my 
ne.. 
1 believe you, Shadow. Bat ! 
did not decline a duel out of fear, as 
you would have done. The truth 
is, I did not care to draw my ſword 
againſt my friend. Beſides, no man 
upon earth ſhould oblige me to fight 
againſt my will. I am for Liberty in 
Action as well as in Speech.“ 
_ Aye,” replied Shadow, like a 
parrot, ** 2 in — 5 nc 
Ray” 

_ And yet, wth alt 56a ets 
about Liberty, Shadow, you would, 
an hy my life, give it up in a mo- 

E 4 ment 
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ment if any body nn it * 
you. 

To Who I?” cried Shadow. —“ No 
Viet me periſh if I do,” continued 
he, kimbowing his arms, and ſtrut- 
ting about the room. 

"On a ſudden the dove opened, and 
in came a round ſquat man, in his 
cn grey haircropped, with a leathern 
belt buckled about his body, and a 
large beaver hat cocked like a 
quaker's. 

Wilks ens him with a Windes 
eye, and looked as if he expected no 
ſmall diverſion from him. 

Shadow, on the contrary, ſtarted 
back, full as much terrified as Mac- 
beth is at the ſight of Banquo's ghoſt 
ſeated in his chair, when he cries, 


% The table's full!“ 


Shrinking into the moſt contempt- 
ible image of cowardice, he faid, 
with faultering accents, «© My fa- 
ther, by the .— d!“ 
| The 
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The drawer, who announced! the 
heve-defcribedt figure, firſt alked, if 
Mr. Shadow was there? 5 | 
On his leaving the room, the old 
gentleman advanced towards his ſon, 
and peeping at him from head to 
foot, took out his barnacles, and fix- 
ing them very deliberately on his 
noſe, re- viewed him with much ac- 
curacy. | 
Then, ſtepping back a few paces, 
and looking round him, he ſaid. 
« No—this can never þe my boy 
Tim; he is ſo transformed and tranſ- 
mogrified — faith! I don't know 
what to ſay to it—Art Tim, or no ? 
— Why doſtn't ſpeak ?“ — 
Wilkes having ſcarce ever enjoyed 
more highly any figure in his life, 
faid to Shadow (turning to him), 
whoſe knees knocked together, Why 
don't you ſpeak to your father ?” 
Shadow, in | conſequence of that 
queſtion, ſtretched his mouth from 
F 4 car 
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ear to ear, and with an oafifſh tone, 
cried, . Yes, Father, I am cy: 
ſure enough ?” 
he devil a bit do I icliove you, 
- replied: the old man; and yet you 
= his height, his noſe, his eyes,. 
my wife's eyes to a hair: but what 
have you done to your forehead ? It 
was-as ſmooth as a piece of glaſs 
when you left the all; and now 'tis 
more wrinkled than an ape's back- 
ſide. Your hair too is in ſuch a fruz, 
and what a jemmy waiſt=coat is 
here, with flaps no bigger than my 
tobacco-pouch, and rounded for all 
the world like that, at the bottom.— 
Bot, methinks, Tim, thy legs are 
rather too ſpare for ſuch jeſſamy 
ſtockings: a good pair of knit worſt- 
ed would fill them out better. — Vour 
ſword, I ſuppoſe, is to prick a vein 
with, when you want bleeding, for 
you don't appear able to make any 
other uſe of 1 it Merchants, indeed, 
: | | have 
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have no occaſion for ſwords, in my 
opinion: The pen ought to be your 
weapon, boy, and debtor and credi- 
tor your reading.— But what do you 
do with that ſhuttle- cock of a hat, and 
before your father? Ha— Tim?“ — 
« Fye, Mr. Shadow, ſaid Wilks, 
what, wear your hat before your fa- 
ther ?—You muſt excuſe him, — his 
ſurprize and joy at ſeeing you—" _ 
% Aye, —aye, —ſurpriſe enough, I 
believe - But you ſeem to be a good 
ſenſible kind of man, Sir.— 
* Sir, you do me an infinite deal 


of honour.” — | 

« Oh Sir,—(bowing)—you ared 
courtier, I perceive. —Well,—I have 
not left all my manners behind me, 
neither. Vet I am conſumedly mad 
to find that Tim has made ſuch an aſs 
of himſelf.” | | 8 
„ Come, Sir, ſaid Wilks, let me 
perſuade you to ſit down, and take 
F 5 Part 
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part of a bottle. —You will like — 
| ſon better by and by... 
4 I wiſh I may not like him worſe. 
However, I muſt needs ſay, that 
you ſpeak like a civil gentleman, and, 
therefore, I don't care if I do fit down 
nn 

« As you pleaſe, Sir, anſwered 
Wilks: i that be glad of your com- 
pany, if you will favour me with it; 
but I would by no means force any 
man to act contrary to his inclina- 
tion: Iam a profeſſed lover of Li- 
berty.“ bl G2 VG bt 

« Why aye,” ſaid Mr. Shadow, 
foam I; ſo am I: but yet, under 
the roſe, I don't rightly underſtand 
all that has been ſaid about it lately, 
though L have read every one of the 
North Britons, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary as they ſay, more than once ; 
for you know, Sir, every man can't 
take in a thing clearly at the firſt 
reading.” 


44 Na 
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No, nor bad the fecond neither, 
faid Wilks. — 

% Why that's now is my caſe ; and 
the more I read, the leſs I compre- 
hend.—In my opinion, now, there 
is a great deal more ſaid about things 
than need be; ſo much writing back- 
wards and Forwinld only takes up 
time, and is a great hindrance to bus 
inen | 

„ You would, not, 1 hope, Sir, 
replied Wilks, reſtrain the Liberty 
of the Preſs, through which we are 
made acquainted with all kinds of 
political, commercial, and literary 
affairs, which are communicated to 
ns dai! almoſt hourly, and circu- 
_ culated rough the nation, with a 
freedom peculiar to ourfelves : no 
other nation can boaſt of /uch free- 
dom, a freedom which has made us 
appear in a glorious light for fo matiy 


ages,” 
F 6 Who, 
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Fs Who, I. — not I — tho! IL | don't a 
underſtand a word of all this, there 
may be others who do; and I would 
have us all ſatisfied if 1 could, and 
live in harmony and unity, and bro: 
therly love, and ſo forth. For my 
own, part, I hate nobody, not I, ex · 
_ cept a Frenchman; I do hate a French- 
man. moſt mortally, that's to be ſure ; 
but yet I think ſo much writing and 
talking about Liberty, and ſuch little 
ſtirring, as one may ſay, is not the 
thing. Tis juſt as I tell my dame 
at home ;—Prythee, woman, fay I, 
don't chatter ſo much for nothing: 
if you have a mind to do a thing, 
whydoitin G—d's name, and there's 
an end of it.” 

Why aye, father,” ſays young 
Shadow, who had not yet ventured to 
join in the 9 "rat „ find I 
take after you, ſor that's my way: I 
love to come to action; don't I, Mr. 
Mr. Wilks?“ | 


4 © 
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s that gentleman's name Wilks?” 
cried old Shadow, riſing,. -I profeſs 
I did not know you.— Sir, —I am 
proud of being known to you; —a 
near relation, I preſume, Sir, of the the 
famous John Wilks of Ayleſbury, 
that noble defender and ee of 
our lives and properties. 
No way related to chat gentle- 
man, Sir, — I come from a different 
family, —I am the laſt male, and ſo, 
— J drop there will be an end 
ite . 
„ Not ſo,—not, ſo, 1 Ht Sir, 
you may have a ſon to inherit your 
generous principles.—Though your 
nameſake has only a daughter, I hope, 
Sir, we ſhall never want a Jack Wilks 
to ſtand forth the champion for the 
Liberties of his countrymen.” 
I uam no. politician, ſaid Jack ; 
I am for the civil not political Liberty 
of the ſubject; and, therefore, ſhall 
never have a ſon to bear my name 


by 
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by inheritance, as I would not for- 
feit my freedom by marriage, if 1 
could gain an empire by it.” 
„% Why much may be ſaid on both 
fides of the queſtion,” anſwered old 
Shadow, Had I been of your mind, 
Sir, F ſhould never have had that 
great ſtaring lad there to provide for, 
who will, I doubt, be but a burthen 
to-me,—and yet, one ſhould do ſome- 
thing for poſterity: tho', as you ob- 
ſerve, women are plaguy troubleſome 
in a houſe, what with their whims 
and their vapours, their longing, and 
goſliping, and ſeolding.—A woman 
is the very ſpirit of contradiction.— 
Why there is my dame, as I ſaid be- 
fore, —ſay what I will, ſhe flatly tells 
me that it is not ſo,—even tho' I have 
juſt read it in the news paper, and 
ſire enough one does not know what 
to make of all the letters from A. B. and 
C. D. Lover of his Country —A 
_ —— ſpman,—and nobody knows 

who. 
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who. They only confound me! with 


telling one this, and that, and tother, 


as how the nation's going to be ruin- 


;emember, and I am ſixty- ſix come 
Michaelmas. We are pretty ſtout, 
however, for a ruined people; — 
tho' if one was to mind all that thoſe 
fellows the news writers tell us, fegs, 
I believe, we ſhould have been ruined 
long ago: for they are always ads 
viſing us to buy when we ſhould fell, 
and to fell when we ſhould buy; and 
make ſuch a confounded clutter about 
the fall of ſtocks, the price of corn, 
and the neceſlity of preventing the 
exportation of it, that we gentlemen 
farmers are in a fair way to be ruined 
indeed. I wonder what a plague 


they make ſuch a noiſe about engtoſ- 


fing the ſmall farms. — Tis the only 
way to make the landholder thrive. 
all the poor ſhabby fellows who can't 


pur chaſe, ſtarve and rot-in the county | 


goal: 


ed. It has been ſo ever ſince I can 
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goal: we ſubſtantial farmers, I ſay, 
ſhould be the ſupport of our country: 

if they would let us go on in our own 
way. Why do you know now, how 


many load of wheat 1 have laid up 


againſt a rainy day, that is, till. it 


will bear a good price? - Vou under- 


ſtand me, my friend, continued he, 
winking at Jack, while he filled his 
glaſs, beginning to * — 
communicative. 

Jack encouraged his loquacity, by 
charging bumpers, and by ſo doing, 
in a ſhort time put his head into a 
ſwimming condition. Then, turn- 
ing to young Shadow, who was not 
in amore rational ſtate, What ſhall 
we do with this father of yours, 
Tim?“ continued he, A ſad old 
dog, I ſee plainly, —by his own con- 
feſſion, a downright raſcal ; we will 


call for the bill, and leave him to the 


drawer, who may e'en ſhoot him into 


Bo ſtreet, when he is weary of him.“ 
Juſt 
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]juſt as this reſolution was formed, 
a new perſon made his appearance. 
Mr. Worthy, knowing that old Sha- 
dow had left him to go in ſearch of 
his ſon, of whom he might, he told 
him, poſſibly hear ſomewhere about 
Covent-Garden; finding it grow late, 
and fearing that he might have fallen 
into bad hands, deſired his book- 
keeper, who was going that way, to 
make enquiries after him at the Cof+ 
fee-houſes, &c. &c. Ke. 
- Poſtwell, accidentally ſeeing a 
waiter at the door of the houſe they 
were at, deſcribed young Shadow'ſo 
exactly that the fellow ſaid, *© T be- 
lieve, Sir, we have the very indivi- 
vidual man at this moment with Mr. 
Wilks and another gentleman 
Shall I let him know that N | 
wants to ſpeak with him! ? 
On Mr. Poſtwell's replying: in the 
affirmative, he was ſoon conducted 
to the room, occupied by Wilks and 
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the two Shadows, and having, after 
much intreaty, ſafely ſeated the fa- 
ther and the ſon in a hackney coach, 
conveyed them to Mr. Worthy's. 

Wilks, after /heir departure, walked 
home to his lodgings with a light 
head, and ſtill lighter pockets. 

Mr. Wyndham, by this time be- 
ing returned from the little excurſion 
which he had made with his father, 
prepared to ſet off directly for Berk- 
ſhire, and arrived ſoon afterwards at 
farmer Wheatly's. 

After having made à number of 
enquiries concerning Myra, he dreſſed 
in order to viſit ber and Mrs. Mel- 
moth. 

It happened that the latter was 
| gone to ſee a friend, who was very 
ill. Myra, therefore, was at home, 
by herſelf. ” 

The ſervant, who.opened the door, 
king) a new one, told him that his 
\ _ was not within, but that if be 
1 would 
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would walk in and tell his name, he 
would let Miſs Hyde know. | 
As Wyndham made no objection 
to that motion, the ſervant went 0p 
ſtairs to Myra. | 5 55 | 
Myra could ſcarce ches even 
from him the flutter into which this 
intelligenco threw her. 
She hurried down ſtairs, immedi- 
ately, with a heart beating with 
gratitude, 
__ Wyndham met her half way, and 
Jad cathing her in his arms, kiſſed 
her with +a reſpectful tenderneſs: 
apologizing for his freedom and im- 
petuoſity, by hoping that he en 
wiſh her joy on her ſituation. 
Myra, bluſhing at not being able 
to hide her emotions, and trembling 
with joy, was only capable of anſwer- 
ing him with a ſmile ;-—a ſmile, at 
the ſame time expreſſing the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, and giving new beauties to 
I ſace, which was, he thought, 


greatly 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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greatly improved by the tranquil- 
lity ſhe had lately enjoyed, added to 
the country air, 

Seeing her, therefore, too much 
agitated to enter immediately i into any 


regular account of herſelf, he led her 


to a chair, ſat down by her, and 
talked of indifferent ſubjects till ſhe 
had recovered her ſpirits ſufficiently 
to pour forth her acknowledgments, 
for the great ſhare he had had in her 
being ſo advantageouſly as well as 
agreeably ſituated. 

When ſhe was recovered, ſhe ex- 
preſſed her . acknowledgments in fo 
bewitching a manner, that Wyndham 


would have been almoſt tranſported 


out of his ſenſes with them, had he 
not been checked by conſidering, that 
her being pleaſed with him or not, 


was of no conſequence, as he could 


derive no benefit from her feelings in 
his fayour. However, tho' that con- 


Ederation prevented him from giving 


way 
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way to the raptures which he would, 
probably, otherwiſe have indulged 
upon ſuch an animating occaſion, he 
felt a prodigious ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
her ſo happy, and ſo much affected 
at the fight of him.—But he could 
not bearto be thus overwhelmed with 
praiſes for what was very triffing, in 
his opinion, compared to what hs 
wiſhed to do for her.— 

% merit no acknowledgments, 
Miſs Hyde.—If I have been of the 
leaſt ſervice to you by promoting 
your felicity, I am, by ſeeing | you 
happy, greatly overpaid.” | 
He ſtopt here, tho he longed to ſay 
more: but as he thought thathe could 
not, without injuring her, endeavour 
to inſpire her with an inclination, or 
to increaſe an inclination, already felt 
which could not be gratified, he was 
ſilent. 
A ſigh, however, plainly diſcover- 
ed the diſquietude of his mind. Myra, 
eager 


| 
| 
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eager to return the obligations ſhe 
was under to him, and thinking it 
incumbent on her to pleaſe, to ſerve, 
to aſſiſt, to relieve him, made an ex- 
guſe, directly, for not having aſked 
him to take ſome refreſhment after 
his journey, as he really looked pale 


and fatigued, rang the bell and or- 


dered chocolate, cake, wine and * 
lies. 

They were all {et before him, but 

"quay too much n to eat or 
drink. . 
* Vou are ill, * 1 am \ Care,” 
ſaid ſhe, with an earneſtneſs and a 
anxiety which charmed him; — “ Is 
there any thing I can procure for your 
eaſe, or your recovery ?” _ 
20% Nothing,“ replied. he, looking 
tenderly at her, and preſſing her hand; 
« This amiable eagerneſs to make 
me happy, muſt compleat my happi- 
neſs in time.“ 


He 


* 
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He ſtopped again, though he with» 
ed to proceed upon a adden 10 wane 
ing to him for ever.. 5 

Luckily, Mrs. Melmoth — 
home. to his relief, and joined Myrs 
in making him welcome. 

_ . Fain would ſhe have parking | 
him to accept of an apartment at her 
houſe, hut he politely declined her 
offer, telling her that he would ſleep 
only at Mr. Wheatly's, and dedi- 
cate all his waking hours to her 515 
to Mag Hy den un 
— ſo judiciouly ap- 
plied to both could not be taken in a 
particular ſenſe by either of them, 
He, accordingly, ſpent a great part 
of every day in company with Myra, 
who, every moment, grew. more and 
more lovely in his eyes.—From' the 
firſt time he ſaw her, he had been 


charmed with her perſon and man- 
ners; he was, now, not only con- 
vinced that ſhe was as good as ſhe 


in 4 Was 


1 
Fe * 


been inſtrumental in ſettling her fo 


| her pe 
her unwearied ſollicitude to contri- 
bute towards either his eaſe or enter- 
tainment, ſhe increaſed his paſſion 


* 


pl SHIT — 
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to her ſatisfaction. Vanity, 


therefore, prompted him to believe; 
that were it in his power to make 


the propoſals he wiſhed, he ſhould, 
n 


without much difficulty, prevail 
her to accept of them —Not that 
ſhe behaved, in any reſpect, As if the 
was in love with him; her 

was rather that of an affectionate 
ſiſter, or of a tender friend; and as 
fach a cbarumter The left nothing 
undone to ſhew her eſteem for him, 
and her deſire to make him happy. 
By that eſteem and by that defire; by 
rpetual- good-humour, and by 


for her to ſuch; a degree, that no- 
thing but the extreme delicacy of it, 
and Pads of rendering her un- 


'2 | happy 
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happy by an ill- timed diſcovery, could 
have kept it within boundds. 
While they were in this ſituation, 
Sir Anthony Granger, who had been 
abſent, for the firſt week after Wynd- 
ham's arrival, returned, and made 
his vifits as uſual at Mrs. Melmoth's. 
He repeated his affiduities about My- 
ra; but as there was more gallantry 
than tenderneſs in his behaviour to 
her, and as ſhe gave no encourage- 
ment to his attentions, Wyndham 
ſaw that behaviour and thoſe atten- 
tions without uncaſineſs. 
Myra, alſo, tho' not conſcious of 
ſhewing Wyndham more regard at 
any time, than was due to him, be- 
fore Sir Anthony, whole preſence ſhe 
looked upon as an interruption to the 
freedom they enjoyed with only Mrs. 
Melmoth, was more reſerved and leſs 
particularly obliging to him: ſo that 
the Baronet ſuſpected nothing of what 
paſſed in her mind ——Mrs. Melmoth, 
Vor. II. G © hows 
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however; who amuſed herſelf chiefly 
in making obſervations on thoſe about 
her, ſoon perceived that never two 
people were more thoroughly prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in each other's favour than Mr. 
Wyndham and her young friend; 
_tho' ſhe did not, at that time, — 
that they were ſo ſenſible of their 
mutual prepoſſeſſions themſelves as ſhe 
was, who ſat by and ſaw the game of 
love playing before her: It was, in- 
deed impoſſible for her to miſtake the 
game, for every look, word and geſ- 
ture diſcovered their hearts. The 
joy which ſparkled in their eyes 
whenever they met, after the ſhorteſt 
abſence ; the languor which inſtantly 
appeared in them, when the hour of 
ſopatation arrived; their anxiety about 
each other's health, the rapidity with 
which-he flew to aſſiſt her upon every 
: occaſion, the undiſſembled tranſport 
with which the received all the proofs 


of bir affection, the tenderneſs and 
D 0“ avidit7 


* 
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avidity with which his eyes ran over 
her whole figure when ſhe had been 
making any little change in her dreſs, 
the checks which he, viſibly, gave to 
his admiration when ſhe ſaid any 
thing remarkably agreeable to him, 
when ſhe read, when ſhe ſung, or 
exhibited any works of fancy in which 
ſhe ſometimes employed herſelf on 
Mrs. Melmoth's account :—all theſe 
marks of mutual affection Mrs. Mel- 
moth from time to time obſerved ; 
and ſhe obſerved them with no diſ- 
pleaſure. | 

As Myra, however, had not made 
known to her Wyndham's deſigns 
in her favour, ſhe choſe not to ſeem 
to ſee what was ſo very plain to be 
ſeen: and as ſhe had a high opinion 
of his honour and of Myra's diſcre- 
tion, ſhe determined to leave Ann 
to themſelves. 

' Being thus, as they had the . 
eſt reaſon to imagine, entirely unob- 


G 2 ee. 
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feryed, they naturally became more 


unguarded. 
Wyndham, indeed, was too much 


in love to bear quietly the confine- 


ment of his paſſion any longer in his 
own breaſt. When he fat by her, 
looking on her, and liſtening to her, 
_ devouring her almoſt with his eyes, 
how ardently did he wiſh to tell 
her how his ſoul doated on her; to 
be aſſured that he had not deceived 
"himſelf; and to know whither ſhe 
. would be as ready to attend to him 
ppon. the ſubject which  engrofſed 
his. thoughts, as ſhe was attentive 


4-199 every thing elſe that he faid : 


but Rill he dreaded to ſpeak, Teſt 


f he ſhould make her as reſtleſs and 
uneaſy as he was himſelf. Yet, tho 


he did not verbally declare his feel- 


ings, a thouſand little trifling inci- 


2 


dents ſufficiently developed | them. 
When they went an airing with 


Mrs, Melmoth in the coach, he con- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly ſat by Myra, and on the light. 
eſt jolt caught her in his arms to ſave 
her from falling, though his aſſiduity 
was quite unneceſſary, When they 
walked, he was always by her ſide, 
with his hand ready to afliſt her or to 
defend her.--Sometimes, when he had 
prevailed on her to give him her hand, 
in order to help her over a ſtyle or 
croſs a bridge, he was loth to part 
with it again, and never parted with 
it unpreſſed in the tendereſt manner. 
His tender preflures were alſo accom- 
panied with heavy fighs, her anſwer 
to which with her eyes were ſatis- 
factory enough to occaſion a conſider- 

able alleviation of his diſquietude. 
While they were thus intoxicated 
with each other, in their private in- 
terviews, Sir Anthony, beginning to 
think that Wyndham, whom he had 
known for ſome time, grew rather 
particular in his behaviour to Myra, 
and fearing to Joſe her for ever, was 
G 3 ſtimu- 
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ſimulated. by his apprehenſions to 
make propoſals; but as he was not 
Willing to be refuſed by a woman, 
ſituated as ſbe was in Mrs. Melmoth's 
family, tho he was extremely fond 
of her, he took it into his head to 
mention his deſigns to Wyndham, 
imagining that if he made no objec- 
tion, no objection would come from 
her. He, therefore, ſeized the firſt 
opportunity of ſpeaking highly in her 
gcaiſe to Wyndham, concluding with 
de communication of his intentions. 
Wyndham was almoſt petrified 
with ſurprize and vexation at this in- 
telligence. He was, at firſt, ſo over- 
whelmed with it that he could make 
no reply. | 
This information, how ever, giving 
bim time for recollection, made him 
ſenſible that as he could not marry 
Myra himſelf, he ſhould give. but a 
very mean proof of his concern for 
her bappinets i in hindering ber from 
; being 
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being advantageouſly married in erg 
reſpect. | 

After having ſuppreſſed. a Gul 
therefore, he told Sir Anthony that 
he could not do better, as he did not 
know a more amiable and deſerving 
woman in the world. 

With theſe words he turned direaly 
from him. 

Sir Anthony, ſatisfied with this re- 
555 ſmiled, as he quitted him, cry- 
u ce Poor W yndham!“ believing, 
and very "rightly ſo, that he withed 
himſelf in his place, and reſolving to 
carry his plan into execution imme 

diately. 

W yndham, diſtracted at what he 
had Faſt heard, returned 'to Mrs. 
Melmoth's, with a death- like pale- 
neſs in his countenance, and a dejec - 
tion alinoſt inſupportable. | 

Not ſeeing the ladies 1 in the par- 
lor, he * he ſhould find them, 
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ast was a delightful evening,” in the 
penn. 

© He knew not how to meet Myra, 
who was, however, the firſt 230m 
whom he ſaw. | 

She fle to him, but—ſtafted back 
on beholfling the very great Fn 
in his looks. © 

* Bleſs me, Mr. Wyndham! what's 
is matter, are you not well ?” 

« I have got a raging head-ach, 
ſaid he, clapping his hand before his 
eyes, to hide the emotions of his 
heart. | 
J am exceſſively concerned,” re- 
| plied the tender Myra : « Do, let 
me go in, and fetch "ſomething for 

The tears ruſhed into her eyes 
while ſhe ſpoke, to ſee ſuch a change 
in him, and to hear his voice ſo faint. 
£ lle was, indeed, ſcarce able to 
ſtand any longer: he threw himſelt 

| there- 
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therefore on the graſs near 2 little 
green bench. 5 
On that bench, Shih We hold 
but one perſon, ſhe fat down in the 
moſt violent flurry of ſpitits. 

- Rifing up haſtily in a few mo- 
ments, hardly knowing what ſhe was 
about, —** Do not lie on the ground,” 
cried ſhe, -< it will make you worſe, 
ſit here,” ——pointing to the ue 
which ſhe had juſt quitted. 

No,“ replied he, I cannot 15 
Lean your head then againſt me, 
anſwered Myra, almoſt bereaved of 
wr ſenſes to ſee him ſo indiſpoſed. 

Unable to reſiſt ſuch forcible proofs | 
of her tenderneſs, with a ſigh. ready 
to break his heartſtrings he ſuffered 
his head to fink upon her lap. 

With a reſponſive. gh the let ber 
arm fall by his ſide. 

Hle caught her ned; nb orefling 
it to his lips, printed a thouſand 
kiſſes on it. 

G 5 Myra, 
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Myta, afflicted nd aſtoniſhed, 
equally incapable of being undiſturb- 


ed by his violent agitation, and of 
enquiring into the cauſe of it, re- 
mained mute and motionleſss. 
Recollecting on a ſudden, that his 
behaviour bordered upon madneſs, he 
roſe haſtily, and as haſtily left her, 
ſtill more amazed than ever. 

Wbile ſhe was fitting, undeter- . 
mined whether ſhe ſhould follow him 
or not, Sir Anthony (having aſked 
Mrs. Melmoth, who, was, by that 


time come down into the parlour, for 


her, and having been told that ſhe 
was in the garden) came up to her, 
ſoon after Wyndham was out of ſight. 
At firſt ſhe ſcarce heard him, but 
no ſooner had he explained himſelf 


fully, than ſhe peremptorily rejected 


him, and with a bluntneſs too, which 
ſne would not have, perhaps, treated 


bim with on any other occaſion, 


Sir 
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Sir Anthony, ſtung to the wick | 
at a re pulſe which he 0 Wy ex- 
Ty began to fanc wh © bs 
been duped by Wy -ndh am, left her 
abruptly, returned A Mrs. Mclmoth, 
and related his diſappointment in 
terms, which ſhewed that he looke: 
upon Wyndham as the cauſe of i it. 

Mrs. Melmoth told him, that the 
had never heard' of Mr. Wy nham's 
having made addreſſes of any ind to 
Miſs Hyde, and that ſhe did not be- 
lieve he ever bad addreſſed her a as 4 
lover. 

This anſwer, however, did not fa 
tisfy the baronet. He thought bim- 
ll affronted, and reſolved to be re- 
venged. 

In fuch a frame of mind he left the 
hou _ | 
As ſoon. as he was gone the reſtleſs, 
unhappy Wige entered the par- 


lour. 
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25 Mrs, Melmoth immediately ac- 


9 115 him with what Sir Anthony 


ad juſt communicated. to her. 

During her narration the melan- 
choly which had overſpread Wynd- 
ham's features gradually diſappeared, 
and a rapturous ſatis faction ſucceed- 
ing it, illuminated his whole coun- 
tenance : ſo much, indeed, was it 
brightened that ſhe began to fear, ſhe 
had been too precipitate with her in- 
telligence. At 

At the concluſion of it he ſaid, 


Where is Miſs Hyde?” and quitted 


the room without waiting for an an- 
ſwer. ** 

Meeting F ſauntering home- 
wards with a dejected face, he catehed 
her hand eagerly, and cried, with a 
tender familiarity which he had never 
before noticed, Is, it poſſible. that 


you can have refuſed Sir me nee 
Granger . 


9 Why 


ya CK WI TIN 
„„ Why not?“ faid ns, 3 : 


Giconcerted air, * Ought'l CF 
a man whom I cannot 15 Ss 
Wyndham's eyes, at that moment, 
betrayed every ſecret of his fond 
heart. wk 

Preſſing her hands, he cried, . How 
bleſt, how ſupremely bleſt, will be 
the man whom you can love!?! 
Myra, touched to the foul at this 
exclamation, bluſhed, fighed, and 
turned away her face from him, to 
conceal, if poſſible, her emotions. 
Mrs. Melmoth at that juncture 
coming to them, the converſation 
became general: though the -ſatis- 
faction which ſhone in We om 
eyes, and which was, courſe, 
communicated to thoſe of Myra, ſoon 
convinced their friend, that their re- 
ciprocal affection could not be much 
longer confined to themſelves. 

Myra, when the could recover 
herſelf a little, aſked Wyndham if 

| his 
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his bead was better, with an 
quictude that diſcoyered, how — 
fhe was intereſted i in his « caſe and fe- 
licity. Janna at has 
Wyndham, by replying that he 
was perfectly well, with an alacrity 
accompanied with a preſſure of her 
hand. to his lips, which ſhewed that 
he could not f ſtifle the ſenſations with 
which her anxiety - about him. had 
filled his breaſt, gave Mrs. Melmoth 
all the reaſon i in the world to belieye 
that he. was determined to endeavour 
to prevail on his father to conſent to 
his happineſs. | 

Myra, ſeeing him unuſually chear- 
ful, ſo different from the man he 
was at their, preceding RG 


vet r rather more than le tender, 
and, ſeemingly, more W to 


ber than ever, gave herſelf u 

joy which the had not felt till _ 
She made no oppoſition to the num- 
ede $ bs little proofs: of his loye 1 Which 


C V's a 4 
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he-exhibited ; ſhe permitted- him to 
hold her hand at long as he pleaſed, 
to put it through his , arm, and to 
preſs it to his boſom or his lips. All 
theſe fondneſſes he praiſed during 
their walks in the garden unperceived 
by Mrs. Melmoth. He eyen lingered 
behind, when it grew almoſt duſk, 
as if he looked for ſomething. 

Myra, ever attentive to his moſt 
trifling movements, ſtopped alſo.— 
He availed himſelf of that moment 
to throw his arm round her and to 
ſteal a ſoft kiſs from her bluſhing 
cheek, ſighing out, 14 Forgive me, 
my deareſt angel.“ 

She broke from him, e 
that ſhe ſhould act very indiſcreetly 
in ſuffering ſuch freedoms, though 
ſhe at the ſame time felt them very 
pleaſing. She broke from him, pru- 
dently reſolving to put a ſtop to them 


for the future, whatever it ſhould 
219 % aur 
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coſt her, without being leſs obliging 
to him in every other reſpect. It 
Juſt when they were going to ſit 
down to ſupper, the ſervant brought 
a letter ' to Wyndham : it contained 
Lond following lines : 


To CHARLES WVVDHAU, Eſq; 
81IR, a 
After having been ſo groſsly duped 
by you, with regard to Miſs Hyde, 
whom you would have palmed upon 
me for a woman of character, at the 
very time that ſhe was become quite 
convenient 'to your pleaſures, you 
cannot but expect me to infiſt upon 
the ſatisfaction fit for a gentleman to 
demand upon ſuch an occafion, and 
which T ſhall be ready to receive at 
the lower end of the park wall at 
4085 to-morrow morning. 
ANTHONY GRAN O ER.“ 


Wyndham, tho' far from expect- 


ing 2 ſummons of this kind, and no 
friend 
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friend to duelling, yet wanted: nat 
courage to meet his adverſary : and 
he was very much ſtimulated to the 
acceptance of his challenge by the 
injurious reflections thrown out againſt 
his beloved Myra, as unjuſt as they 
were infamous. Nothing, indeed, 
affected him ſo much as the dread of 
leaving Myra without a friend; for 
though Mrs. Melmoth appeared to 
be firmly ſo at, preſent, there could 
be no dependence, he thought, on 
female friendſhip. 

After having deſired the ladies not 
to walt ſupper, as he had ſome par- 
ticular buſineſs to tranſact, he haſtened, 
in ſpite of their endeavours to detain 
him till ſupper was over, to farmer 
Wheatly's.— From thence he imme- 
diately diſpatched the following re- 
Ply to Sir Anthony. 


To 
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To Sir ANTHONY. GrAncen, Bart. 
e | 

Tho' the reaſon you affign for your 
conduct is the very worſt that you 
could have poflibly urged for it, as 
the lady is the molt virtuous of wo- 
men, and is in no ſhape deſerving of 
the calumny you levelled againſt her, 
yet as I am ſenſible that all T can ſay 
in her defence will be inſufficient to 
vindicate her innocence, and reſcue 
her character | from your "falſe and 
ſcandalous pete 1 ſhall be at 
the place appointed, and at the hour 
EAT of 
2CtiaRLEs Wyxpwan,” 


"No ſooner had he dif patched this 
letter, than he made bis will, He 
left every thing that was in his poſ- 
ſeſſion—not a great deal to Miſs 
Hyde. When the will was properly 
witneſſed by the farmer and his ſer- 


vants, he ſealed it up and gave it to 
Mr. 


Mr. Wheatly, . him. to as 
ver it to her the next day, if he d 
not come home by ſuch a time. 125 
He then ſat down and wrote a long, 
letter to Myra, to accompany. the 
above, packet, wherein he fully opened, 
his heart to her, and aſſured her that 
he ſhould have long before ſollicited 
her for the favour of her hand, had 
he not been certain that his father 


would not conſent to make him hap- 
py, and conſcious, of his inability to 
provide for her without aſſiſtance: 
adding, that as he could, not, with- 
out great uneaſineſs, think of a pri- 
vate marriage with her, leſt he ſhould, 
by conſulting his own happineſs, oc- 
calion a diminution of. hers, by pro- 
voking the flander of malicious 
tongues, he had given up all expecta- 
tions of that felicity with her, which 
he once hoped to have enjoyed. 
When he had finiſhed his letter 
and ſealed it, he d to reflect that 
he 
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he might probably never behold again 
the dear girl, who had but juſt made 
him ſo ch by the rejection of his 
rival. He blamed himſelf for not 
having ſeized one quarter of an hour 
to take his laſt farewel of her; and 
could' not help regretting the ſad ne- 
ceſſity of an eternal ſeparation, at the 
moment he was reſolved to throw 
himſelf at his father's feet; and to 
telt him that it was impoſſible for 
him to live without Miſs Hyde. 
He felt alſo, by anticipation, all the 
diſtraction which ſhe would feel at 
the news of his death. Fancy too 
pictured her ſo lovely in her diſtreſs, 
that he would have freely purchaſed 
a final embrace at the price of all he 
was worth in the world ; from which 
the fear, only, of datming her too 
much withheld him. 
In this reſtleſs ſtate of mind he 
, ſpent the night, and was not, in the 
morning, more compoſed, as he was 


going 
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going to commit an action fot-which 
his principles condemned N Re- 
flection filled him with horror ; his 
ſpirits, however, were ſufficiently 
' raiſed before he ſet out to the place 
appointed, and he appeated to Sir 
Anthony with a very determined air. 
Sir Anthony aſked him if he was 
ready.— The anſwer was in the af- 
firmative, and they both drew. | 
After a few paſſes, Sir Anthony's 
ſword pierced Wyndham's ſide fo 
deeply that he fell, incapable of re- 
turning the thruſt, and became ſenſe- 
leſs in a ſhort time, through f 
blood. 
As ſoon as the baronet ſaw bim! in 
ſuch a condition, he called to his ſer- 
vant to take care of him, and haſtened 
from the field of battle; for ſeveral 
country people were, by this time, 
riſen to their work. 
Some of thoſe people aſſiſted 
Wyndham's ſervant to ſapport his 
maſter 


\ 


1 


* 
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' maſter, ' while others ran to Mrs. 
'Melmoth' $ with the alarming news, 

Mrs. Melmoth, though prodigi- 
ouſly ſhocked, ordered them to bring 
kin to her houſe, and diſpatched a 
man on horfeback for a ſurgeon. 
She then went herſelf to break 
this diſagreeable affair to , j in 
the beſt manner ſhe could. 

Myra had already heard the terri- 
fying intelligence, and was in fits. 

When the ſurgeon examined 
Wyndham' s wound, he was deſired 
by him, to ſay freely, if he thought 
it was a dangerous one. 

The ſurgeon told him, that he muſt 
keep | himſelf as quiet as poſſible; 
adding, that he hoped he ſhould be 
able, after the firſt dreſſing, to give 
him a better account of it than he 
could at that time. 

During the ſurgeon's attendance 
on Wyndham, Mrs. Melmoth, who 


had no great hopes of his recovety 
from 
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from what ſhe had heard, ſent an 
expreſs to London, to inform the 
colonel of | his. ſon's ſituation, and 
then returned to aſſiſt Myra, whom 
ſhe found watering the packet and 
letter, which Mr. Wheatly had, 
through ignorance and over-officiouſ- 
neſs, brought her, with her tears; 
which, indeed, had almoſt rendered 
the contents of them illegible. __ 

Mrs. Melmoth, having, the night 
before, when Wyndham left them, 
talked very freely to her of the diſ- 
covery ſhe had made of their mutual 
paſſion, and of the improbability of 
the colonel's ever conſenting to re- 
ceive her as his daughter, had, a ſe- 
cond time, recourſe to the moſt 
friendly. and affectionate endeavours 
to prevail on her to make uſe of her 
reaſon, and to compoſe herſelf ſuffi- 
ciently to lee Wyndham, if he ſhoulc 
deſire her appearance, without in- 
creaſing the agitation of hrs ſpirits 


Xx 
23 
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by, not concealing the Hartz of b her 
own. 5 : 
4 46 impoſſible for me, Madam, 
replied Myra, in a faint and faulter- 
ing voice, from her ſighs and her 
tears, „ tis impoſſible for me to 
hide my diſtraction, on having been 
inſtrumental to the death of the 
deareſt and moſt amiable of men.— 
 tould be unworthy indeed of the 
generous tenderneſs with which he 
has behaved to me, ever ſince our firſt 
acquaintance (unbappy acquaintance 
for him! I am ſure), were I not to feel 
the deepeſt affliction to be conceived. 
 —But I wiſh to ſee him—lct me 
* ſhew him—while life remains—my 
fincere affection and gratitude, by 
every tender aſſiduity let me go to 
him, madam, continued ſhe, riſing 
in an agony of ſorrow, © another 
moment may be too late.“ * 
Mrs. Melmoth was a little doubt- 


ful whether ſhe ought to permit ſuch 


oy Ya — 9 3 
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m interview, as his ſituation was ſo 


very critical, and in her fright and 


| hurry had omitted to conſult the ſur- 


geon, before he went about, his pa- 
. 409 
Myra grew half diſtracted with 


eagetneſs'; though ſhe exclaimed, at 


he ſame time, How, how ſhall 
I look on him! How ſhall I bear 


the fight of my dear, murdered 
friend! murdered for her who would 
have died to fave him? Had J fore 
ſeen this affair, I might have pre- 
vented it!“ | | 


© While ſhe was thus wringing her 


hands in anguiſh and deſpair, and 
infiſting upon being ſuffered to go 


to him, his ſervant knocked at the 
door, and ſaid that his maſter ear- 
neſtly deſired to ſee Miſs Hyde. 
This precipitate . meſſage threw 
poor Myra into another fit of trem- 
bling. | 


vor. II. H Having 
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Having begged Mrs. Melmoth to 
go with her, they followed the man 
to his maſter's apartment. 
Wyndham, holding out bis hand, 
ſaid, in a faint voice, My dear 
Myra, won't you let me ſee you?? 
She caught his hand, and preſſed 
it tenderly to her lips, but could not 
ſpeak: while be begged Mrs. Mel- 
moth, by all the regard ſhe had al- 
ready ſhewn for Miſs Hyde, who ſo 
well deſerved her favour, aud by all 
that ſhe had declared for bim, to do 
every thing in her power to comſort 
his poor dear girl. —“ You can be 
no ſtranger to my love for Miſs 
Hyde, madam, added he, bot 
you do not know half what my heart 
endures for her at this moment,” —- | 


Say no more, for heaven's fake, 
Mr. Wyadham,”. interrupted Vs. 
Melmoth, “ keep yourſelf quiet; 
on your compoſure alone depends 


Jr. life and Myra's hoppinels I 


Will 
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will do every thing fot you both in 
my power, if you will not, by im- 

patience and unavailing complaints, 
undo yourſelves. Miſs Hyde ſhall 
ſit by you, 3 — not phys ” 
to herrn“? ä 

Myra, without e to any 

thing but the voice of her Wynd- 

ham, threw herſelf on her knees by 
the fide of his bed; with one hand 
ſbe held his, the other was lifted up, 
while, with her ſtreaming eyes alſo. 
raiſed to heaven, ſhe poured out the 
moſt · ardent N for nds re- 
covery. . 

In this way ſhe remained, eirepy 
when ſhe/ could adminiſter any relief 
to him, till the ſurgeon came to take 
off the firſt dreſſing. 4 

The ſurgeon aſſured his patient, 
chat if no worſe ſymptoms appeared, 
he hoped he might, with care, re- 
cover: telling Mrs. Melmoth, how-' 
* afterwards, that the greateſt 

| H 2 danger 
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danger was to be apprehended from 
the agitation of his mind, If that 
cannot be removed, or at leaſt ren- 
dered not ſo violent, his fever may 
wie to a fatal height. 
Mrs. Melmoth, therefore, though 
ſhe-feared that the colonel, when he 
came, would undo all that ſhe had 
been doing, yet ſtill permitted Myra 
to attend him, and excited her to ſay 
whatever ſhe could think of to calm 
his mind, and give him hopes of 
being one day happy with her. 
Myra, tho' as hopeleſs as her good 
friend of ever being happy according 
to her wiſhes, complied with every 
thing which that friend propoſed 
to her, to forward — recovery of 
her lover. A1 fl 
Juſt when he vas ; beginning . to 
'mend,”his Father arrived. 
Mrs. Melmoth met the ede at 
Ns entrance, and related to him 


ety circutnſtance concerning the 
I, 14 above- 
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above · mentioned unlucky event; de- 
ſcribing Myra in the moſt favourable 
colours, and aſſuring him, that if he 
offered to oppoſe Mr. W yndham's 
paſſion for her, he would in a very 
ſhort time be deprived of a ſon.— 
She ſaid ſo much indeed to Miſs 
Hyde's advantage, and talked ſo feel- 
ingly of Wyndham's fituation, that his 
father began to liſten to reaſon, - tho” 
he was not willing to own himſelf a 
convert to it. After having thanked 
her, therefore, for her care of his 
ſon; he deſired that he might be den 
ducted to his apartment. 
Mrs. Melmoth, however, chuſing 
to give Myra time to make her eſcape 
before his entrance, ſaid, I will 
firſt ſtep up and let him know that 
you — thro left the ſurprize and 
pleaſure ene man he! too wen 
for him.“ 

Myra hearing her friend tell deli 
"_ in awhiſper, that colonel Wynd- 
H 3 ham 
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ham was.helow, {| into ſuch a trem- 
bling, that her lover enn 
alarmec. 

He caught. her hand, — her 
10 be compoſed; and aſſured her, 
that no father upon earth could male 
bim change bis opinion.“ 1am 
reſolved to be youre, one day. my 
dear, Myra though 1 may mot, per- 
eee ſoon ab I wiſh 
k to de. _y ie nad 
* She ali. "with great tender» 
neſs, that ſhe, was concerned only for 
— and that he had already ſuffered 
ſa much on Ser account as to make 
het almoſt wiſh: ſhe, had nevet ex- 
iſted.— My exiſtence indeed, would 
be very burthenſome, did I not ſome- 
times flatter myſelf that I contribute 
to make . deſirable.— Let me, 
therefore, intreat you not to torment 
yourſelf: do not diſoblige yout fa- 


; ther on my account, for, let things 


take what turn "ry will, I ſhall ever 
med love 
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love and eſteem you: 1 can never 
beſtow a fingle thought upon” any 


other man.' 

Mrs. Melmoth then /harried her 
out of- the- room to make "ay for 
the colonel. 

The colonel ſpoke very afeetion! 
ately to his ſon, but made no men- 
tion of the creates on his confine- 
ment. I 
Wyndham e e 
* of Myra to his father} but 
the tremor which ſeized him when 

de began to open his mouth upon 

that ſubject, and the dread of a po- 
ktive refuſal, added to his extreme do- 
bility chained up his tongue. 

However, he reſolved to preſs his 
father home for his conſent, as ſbon 
ass he had acquired a little more 
ſtrength to ſupport a longer conver- 


fation ' than be m at that erp: 
We”! N 


2 
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1 7 Myra, it in the mean While, 
was yery unhappy; ſhe ſuffered dou- 
bly.; both for her lover and for her- 
ſelf. Fam would ſhe have been ex- 
cuſed from appearing before a man 
whom the looked upon in a terrify- 
ing light, and would have ſhut her- 
ſelf up in her own room, during his 
ſtay at the houſe, but when ſhe could 
be with Mr. Wyndham, in his abſence 
From his chamber 
Mrs. Melmoth, however, would 
not permit her to abſent herſelf from 
his father. She not only inſiſted up- 
on her coming down to dinner, but 
vpon her dreſſing herſelf with all 
poſlible preciſion. - © 

Myra thanked her friend for her 
"Rind: intentions in her favour, but 
;only ſighed and ſhook her head; nor 
could ſhe be prevailed on to make her 
appearance in any thing than a very 
neat undreſs: her fine hair was neg- 

lected, 


* 
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lected, her . were Ayflled ES 
weepin T.. "13 £973 
Wich her ky go contre with blolbes 
he fat down to table with Mezz 
Melmoth, and al ONE $4 Her 
lover. 1121 8 
The. [Sr hh. ihe ts 
watched her very narrowly, affected 
to take little or no notice of her the 
firſt day no more, indeed, than 
what common politeneſs required. 
vet, though he diſcovered. no parti- 
eular pleaſure at the fight of het, he 
ſhewed. no kind of diſlike to her, — 
As to Myra, full of grief, and over - 
| ESTES with deſpair, ſhe ſaid little, 
and ate leſs, and embraced the firſh 
opportunity to leave the room. 
When, ſhe ſaw Wyndham by him- 
ſelf, ſhe- found by his looks that he 
wiſhed to know how his father had 
treated her ; tho', fluttered as he had 
been by his father's arrival, he wWwas 
not ſo well as he was before. 
H 5; Myra's 
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Myra's diſquiet was therefore. in- 
cid. and ſhe was willing to diſ- 
courage his {peaking as much as Por 
able. AI [1 4d 
They both paid - redleGi night, 
The next morning, at breakfaſt, 
dn the colonel's ſaying, with great 
concern, that be feared Charles was 
worſe than when he firſt ſaw him, 
Myra, unable to reſtrain her grief, 
burſt into tears, and went into an 
adjoining apartment. 
The colonel, touched with her 
diftreſs, toſe haſtily, and following 
her, took ber by the hand, and ſaid, 
* cannot bear to ſee: theſe tears, 
I, make me feel * for my 
.“ ii 
„ Oh Sir“ ae the, fobbing as 
if her heart would break, What 
Hut 1 endure then, who am the un- 
fortunate, the wretched cauſe of fo 
much undeſerved miſery to we. beſt 
of | men ? £92020 
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"She edult#'fay tho more fie was 
altofovertpowered® by the "anuiters'” 
able anguiſſr of her mind. 4 
The colonel, ſittting — by tek" 
took hold of her hand, and when ſhe 
began to grow lefs agitated, ' ſaid, 
with a ' penetrating look, Do you 
then, really, love my poor Charles fo 
tenderly; and have you not endea- 
voured to ſecure his affeckion merely 
for the ſake of an advantageous fete 
tlement in life? 
„Were I ſure that he could be 
quite happy, Sir, I would never aſk 
to ſee him again, thoogh I ſhould a. 
erifice my life to my ſelf-denial.T 
She could but juſt bring out tho 
few words, and then, cruelly hurt by 
the colonels only ſuppoſing that in- 
tereſt had any ſhare in her attachment 
to e utrempteß to leave the 
100m. 1 . 3 $1 116) 
He ſtopped her. bat mae 


2 H 6 
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axe, indeed, an amiable creature — 
make yourſelf eaſy: If heaven ſpares 
my ſon, you alone ſhall be my 2 
ter; for you alone can make him com- 
pletely happy. My word is never 
violated, continued he, ſeeing her 
look amazed ; ſeeing dowht painted in 
her countenance,--She ſcarce, indeed, 
knew, how to give credit to his pro- 
miſes, though they were delivered 
with a ſeriouſneſs. ſufficient to . 
vince her of his. ſincerit . 
*. Fearful, howeyer, as ſhe was of 
being miſtaken, ſhe made him a reſ- 
pectful cqurteſy, and told him, that 
ſhe would. ſtudy to deſerve his favour. 
J muſt inſiſt, then, upon one 
thing,” faid he—* It is quite ne- 
ceflary,—your affection for my ſon 
will ſoon convince, you that it is to 
keep him unacquainted with my re- 
ſolution till he is better able to bear fo 
great and ſo unex An a Change.— 


Weak 
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Weak as he is, the ſudden commu- 
nication of what I have reſolved may 
prove fatal But, that you may 
be ſtill more aſſured of my performing 
my promiſes, as ſoon as Charles is re- 
covered, let me conduct you to Mrs. 
Melmoth, and make her a witneſs | 
to my determinations.” 1 | 
He then led Myra to ber friend, 
and repeated all that he had juſt ſaid. 
bY Myra was deeply affected with ht 
repetition, and it required all Mrs. 
Melmoth's friendly aſſiduity to enable 
her ta ſupport herſelf, ſo much flur- 
ried-were her ſpirits hy ſo unlooked- 
for and ſo intereſting an event. 
It was a conſiderable time before 
the could ane 0 was oy near 
faintinge: 
The ed held her i in Fu Feit 
and Mrs. Melmoth - obliged - her to 
take ſume drops in a glaſs of water. 
When ſhe was a little recovered, 
ſne again thanked the colonel in terms 


* 
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mon attention: he though 
ſurpuifinglyochearfol: yet he ſaw that 
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which ſhewed! of what conſequence 
his favourable: de ww her ag % 


be d ell den ve 
0 DO not for ger oy buried 


dug Hyde, ſaid he, tenderiy . 


Remember that our dear Wynd- 


ham 8 life depends 18 the — 


vance eit.“ hat . 


care and affrction, flew t her lover. 


She found him rather better than 
the expected. She never appeated 


to him in half ſo enehanting — 
as at that moment. Thorowghly f 
ticked witk the colonel's behaviour 
to her, ſhe felt herſelf more at li- 
berty than ever to diſcover her affec- 
tion for him, and ſhe was not ſparing 
of it. She gave him a thouſand en- 
dearing ptvofs ef her love; he was 
quite tranſported wit her behavl- 
our, lie ldoked on her with uncom- 
t ſhe was 


ebe 7 ſhe 


Myra, charmed with his evebnat | 
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ſhe had been in tears. Ever ſince his 
father's arrival he had wiſhed to leno- ]- 
in what light he regarded her, yet had 
he been afraid to aſk»: and he was 
{till fearful 3 but her uncommion vi! 
vacity, that morning, giving bim en- 
couragement; he ſaid,- I hope, my 
deareſt love, that 9 father _ 
well d o 

Perfectly well,“ "replies Gow 
with alaerity ;“ be is, I 1 
very agreeable man. N off 

*« You ſeem to 15 das with 
him, Myra l fig 25 

1 Vie ſo, my dear: Me: Wyndi. 
ham,“ ſaid ſhe, ſmiling tenderly on 
him.—* Gracious H — !“ cried 
he, half gueſſing at what he was not 
ſo ſoon io know.“ Is there any 
hope of his conſenting to out happi- 
neſs - Oh Myra —fſpeak— tell me 
what does my father ſay? hoty does 
he behave, my deareſt girl He is 
_— Pelkte.— 48 he obliging to: 
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vou, continued he, looking earneſtly 
on her while, he: preſſed her hands 
with,. all, the, eagerneſs of love.— 
* You know, Myra, what. tranſports 
ſuch hopes will give me; if they can 
be reaſonably indulged, don't de- 
prive me of ſo much ſatisfaction.— 
Mould you but make yourſelf 
\caſy, my dear Wyndham, {aid ſhe, 
os with an air of Abſolagg, content, 
| 1. Every rational hope Fans be in- 
| ; dulged.” my; ain 243 114.55 
„ % B. it poſuble — 0 — A 
Hillen my happineſs:— if you love me, 
tell me what reaſon you haue to talk 
in this enlivening zn 
It is becauſe I 4 love you; be- 
cauſe I doat on you, replied ſhe, no 
Kae able to curb her emotions, 
«+. that Lam ſilent.“ 171. Nn 
Von have, Then, et og. to 
tell me, Myra, and why you ſhould 
thus conceal from me what would, 
vou muſt be certain, give me ſo much 
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joy; I cannot imagine. Tou cannat 
love me as you dught, while you keep 
me in this cruel ſuſpenoe, this linger- 
ing tor ment.. „ et 8 


Thus urged,. thus accuſed, what 


woman, in her ſituation, could have 


kept a ſecret, the communieation af 
which would, ſhe knew, afford the 
bigheſt ſatis faction to the man of 
whom her ſoul was diſtractediy 
fond Myra could no longer com- 
ply with the colonel's injunctions. 

Firſt begging him, therefore, to 
be calm, and to hear what. ſhe bad 
to ſay with compoſure, ſhe. told him 
every thing that had paſſed between 


her and his father. 
The (colonel's: apprebenfions were 
not groundleſs. 1 eue 


The tranſporting intelligence gave 
too violent a ſhock to Wyndham's 
ſpitits in his weak ſtate. He could 
not return any verbal anſwer to his 
en he could m reply wü lebe 
| and 
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and with the tendereſt prefſure of her 
hand to her lips.—The ſudden tide 
of joy flowing too rapidly thro' his 
veins forced open the wound, which 
was but newly healing; the blood iſ- 
fued in a torrent from it, and he ſunk 

down in his — without _ or mo- 
n. 

Myra almoſt e ker rea- 
ſon called him; aloud, her Charles, 
er love, her life, her Wyndham! 

Finding, however, that he was 
2206 bm d condition to hear her, the had 
50m ſtrength enough to pull the bell 
As n oo n —_ 
Long 831 A 16 51 

When hi Ane Gade a room 
be really thought that Wyndham 
and Miſs Hyde were both dead. 

The edlonel, Mrs. Melmoth, and 
the ſurgeon, Who was, luckily, that 
moment come, all ran in, ſoon _ 
Wards together; 7 7 0000 
WMyndbam, opening his eyes, "me 
ſeeing Myra, who had fallen on the 
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bed, by the ſide of which-rſhe! had 
been ſitting, was rouzed with terrot, 
and called as loudly as he could to 
the ſurgeon, who advanced to aſſiſt 
him, to take care of Myra 
The ſervants had carried Myra: to 
2 2 ſopha in the room. n 
FThe lady will do very well, re- 
plied the ſurgeon, 4 r 
tion, Sir, "Getpaled the atmoſt care. 1 
| proper — to ſtop theibleed- 
ing, the colonel, ſhockedꝭ at his forts 
condition, and gueſſing at the cauſe 
of it, ſupported him in his arms. 
Wyndham, ſeized that opportu- 
nity to ſhew his acknowledgments 
to his father for having conſented to 
his happineſs by claſping his hands, 
and looking up to him with gratitude. 
This behaviour of | his ſon's con- 
frming the colonel's ſuſpicions, ' his 
firſt words to Myra, on her recovery 
from Oy fit, were, How 
well 
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Hyde?“ 05 

* Myra, en diſtracted with tew- 
ror and remorſe, threw: herſelf on 


her knees before the colonel, begging 


him to forgive | her, tho' ſhe ſhould 
never forgive herſelf,” and affuring 


him that ſhe had tried, to the very 


utmoſt of her power, to obey him. 

Oh do not let her knee), Sir,” 
ericd:: dham: “ ſhe is no Way 
do blame: it was my fault: I Was ſo 
enger to know my fate, . N — 
the ſeeret from herr. 

The colonel, perceiving with who 
an exceſs of paſſion his fon; loved 
Myra, raiſed her up, kiſſed her, and 
gave her hand to Wyndham, defiring 
iat as he bad then complied: with 
allihis withes; he would, in his turn, 
ablige im, bys being particularly 
careful of himſelf, and not exerting 
himſelf tod much to talk, as by to 
doing henmight retard his recovery. 
LS: Myr a, 
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Myra, at the ſame time, impbfed' 
filence, alſo, by putting her hand tõ 
bis mouth; and as the ſurgeon de- 
clared that the great weakneſs from 
the loſs of blood might, inſtead of 
being attended with any ill conſel 
quences, prevent the return of his 
fever, Mrs. Melmoth and her gueſts: 
began to taſte more ttranquillity than 
they had for ſome time enjoyed: 
Old Shadow had now finiſhed) the 
buſmeſs which brought him to Lon- 
don, but he was not willing to return 
home without taking his ſon down 
with him for a few weeks,” as Mr. 
Worthy: — ready —_— to part 
with him. 975 „„ e. 
Tim had, Andeed, fince the cons! 
Lwencement of his acquaintance witli 
Wilks been only a trouble to his 
maſter, as he abſolutely refuſed 10 
do any thing but what his inefa 
| nation led him to. ld Shades, 
* told him, that he would 

0 8 under- 
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undertake to bring him under ſub- 


jection when he got him down to 
the Hall. Mr. Worthy, therefore, 


joined with him in perſuading Tim 


to go down to the habitation of his 
anceſtors. But they talked to no pur- 
poſe. In conſequence of Wilks ſti- 
mulations, he was determined to pre- 
ſerve. his Liberty inviolate, and never 
to give it up but with his life. He 
ſwore that he would not return to the 


Hall to be kept under the hatches; 


«« he would enjoy his Liberty in 
« town. x 

Old Shadow was 0 orovoked- at. 
his ſon's thus flying in his face, that 
he would have had recourſe to com- 
pulſive meaſures, had not Mr. Wor- 
thy prevailed on him rather to try 
what effect reaſoning would have on 
him, before er to extremi- 
. Shadow 3 aa, very „little 
power over his fans r Tim was of 
age, 
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age, and could do what; he pleaſed. 
with his legacy; tho' it was, indeed, 
in his father's option whether he 
would allow him any thing when that 
was ſpent. 

Mr. Worthy's advice, however, 
was thrown away upon the old gen- 
tleman, who, having imbibed as falſe 
notions about Liberty, by reading a 
parcel of inflammatory papers in the 
country, as his ſon had acquired by. 
keꝛping the worſt company in town ;. 
could nat poſſibly be convinced that 
thoſe who exceeded the bounds of 
moderation in any condition of life, 

and upon any occaſion, generally re- 
— of their conduct. Mr. Wor- 
thy, if he had talked himſelf into a 
hoarſeneſs, would never have con- 
unced his obſtinate opponent, that 
Varice, and not a true ſpirit of Li- 
berty, had prompted him to diftreſs: 
the indigent in a feaſan of ſcarcity ; 
that his notions of freedom were in 
, ware the 


* 
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the Higheſt' degree abfurd and erro- 
neous; and that prejudice and igno- 
rance were the ſprings of his actions. 
"Equally abſurd, equally erroneous, 
were Tim's notions of Liberty. In 
ſpeaking his mind freely'to his fa- 
ther he thought he ſhewed' a ſpirit 
becoming à free-born Briton, for- 
getting all the while that he was only 
giving the ſtrongeſt proofs of his diſ- 
reſpect and diſobedience.— By con- 
tradicting people in converſation, by 
knocking down every fober man who 
differed-from him in his riotous mo- 
ments, and by ſpending his time with 
every profligate fellow who came in 
his way, he ceafed to be a meritori- 
ous champion for Liberty, and dege- 
nerated into a contemptible tool in 
the ſervice of licentiouſneſs. 

© + Thoſe only deſerve to enjoy the 
bleſſings of Liberty, who make a — 
per uſe of them; and the way 


merit them is not by the helene 
| money 
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money in an illegal manner; and by 
taking advantage of the diftreſſes. of 


our fellow-creatures, but by diſcoun- 
tenancing all kinds of extortion, and 


giving, the utmoſt encouragement to 
every ſcheme calculated for the pub- 


lic good, without being influenced 
by any ſelfiſn motives. Neither can 
thoſe be properly ſtiled the Friends 


of Liberty, who open priſon-doors, 


in order to releaſe a ſet of abandoned 
wretches, to prey upon their ſpecies: 
wretches who have been confined, 

like wild beaſts, that their power of 


doing, miſchief might be reſtrained. 
Nox. are they to be ranked among the 
Supporters of Freedom who go about 


corrupting weak minds, infuſing bad 
principles into them, and making 
them not only diflatisfied with the 
government in general, but diſcon- 
tented with even the reſtrictions of 
reaſon, when the paſſions are riſing in 
rebellion againſt her : reſtrictions 

For. II. is which 
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which can never be fafely diſre- 
garded.” 
In this ſtrain did Mr. Worthy ad- 
dreſs himſelf to both the Shadows ; 
but he waſted his breath upon them. 
Neither of them liſtened to him ; and 
they would not, perhaps, have com- 
prehended the drift of his diſcourſe, 
if they had given him the moſt at- 
tentive hearing : he was obliged, 
therefore, to leave them to follow 
their own inventions. 
The father, finding that he could 
make no impreſſion upon the ſon, 
returned home, ſaying that he knew 
he muſt come to him when his mo- 
ney was all ſpent, unleſs he went 
upon the road,—** But he has not 
courage enough to turn highwayman, 
I believe.” 
Tim, having thus got rid of his 
father, renewed his intimacy with 
Wilks. 

Returning home one evening in a 

"chaiſe, they were attacked, upon 


Shooter's Hill, by a highwayman, 


who demanded their money; but 
who, at the ſame time, appeared in 
ſuch a tremor, that Shadow told 
Wilks, after his departure, that tho”. 
he did not at all like a piſtol, he be- 
lieved that they might have eſcaped 
with their caſh, if they had food it 
out, as the fellow looked frightened 
out of his wits. 

% And Iam ſuce,” ſaid Wilks, © if 
I had offered to make any reſiſtance, 
all % little wits would have been 
Joſt in the fray. — No, no, poor 
raſcal, let him have it, he may want 
it more than we do.” 

« I don't know how your pockets 
feel,” ſaid Shadow, but mine, I 
am ſure, begin to be conſumed light; 
and, if we go on fo, I mutt ſell ano- 
ther hundred to-morrow.“ | 

Juſt as he had uttered thoſe W 
a couple of country fellows came up 
to _ ſaying that they had got 

I 2 ſcent | 
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ſcent of the highwaywan, who had 
robbed them, that they were going 
in ſearch of him, and that they hoped 
to lay him in the county goal before 
the next morning. 

„And what right bare you,” 
cried Jack, “ to take away a man's 
Liberty? He never offended you—- 
or, ſuppols he had, would you be 
ſuch villains as to redreſs one evil by 
committing a greater.— No, no,— 
let him go about bis buſineſs, and do 
you go about yours.” 

Why ſure the gentleman's mad, 
Tom,” ſaid one of the fellows,” to 
want to hinder us from WINE, A 
rogue. 

3 Mad or not,” replied his com- 
rade, I have nothing to do with 
that; if I catch him, I muſt have the 
reward.” 

Is that your only motive, 2 
cal,” faid Wilks, you ſhall then 
ſtay where you are; giving him a 
200d ſmart cut with his whip. 
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The fellow, on being fo roughly 
ſaluted, turned about, and aimed at 
him with his fox. 

Wilks, ſaving himſelf from the 
blow defigned for him by his agility, 
took up a piſtol, and very cooly pre- 
ſenting it, ſaid, © Now do you chuſe 
to let both me and the highwayman 
alone, or to have a brace of bullets 
in your guts, for troubling yourſelf 
about an affair which you have no- 
thing to do with.“ 
I not meddle with you, I ear, 
ſaid the fellow; ** but I'll take the 
highwayman, if I can, for all your 
bullying.“ | 

« You had better let it alone,” 
ſaid Wilks, in a threatening tone, 
quite regardleſs of Shadow's in- 
treaties, who very much urged him 
to drive on. 

« There's no ſtanding againſt that 
piſtol,” ſaid the fellow to Wilks, 
« orelſe I would have a fair puſh at 


oo 
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you, for I believe that you are ks 
great a rogue as be who is juſt rode 
off: but I never ſaw one thief wo 
another before.” 

"6c Well,” replied the the vat | 
ing away, we had better go home, 
for, let him be what he will, if he 
won't proſecute, we can't get the 
reward ; and that's all 7 wants.” 

Shadow, who always ſhook with 
fear at the moſt diſtant appearance of 
danger, rejoiced at their departure. 
He was not, however, deſtined to 
enjoy himſelf that evening in peace. 

On their arrival in town, they fell 
in with a conſiderable body of ſailors 
ſarrounding a hackney coach, in 
which were two women of the town, 
going to the houſe of correction. 

Jack, ever zealous in the cauſe of 
Liberty, made his way thro'- the 
thickeſt of them, and, addreſſing the 
tars, cried, -** Avaſt, nee; was 
cheer," brothers?” © . 
Dall 2 They 
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They all roared out at once, A. 
reſcue, a reſcue!” | 

One of the girls, throwing herſelf 
out at the coach door into Jack's 
arms, ſaid, My dear Wilks, is it 
you Now, gentlemen, continued 
ſhe, to the ſailors, you may be 
ſure of victory, for you have the nob-. 
leſt champion for Liberty in the world 
on your ſide.” 

They, then, all ſhouted, 71 1 
ty!” while Wilk's bore off the girl, 
who had, though unaſked, put her- 
ſelf under his protection. 

One of the ſailors followed them, 
with the girl, leaving the reſt of their, 
gang to ſettle matters with the cons. 
ſtable, and fight it out as well as they, 
could. 

Wilks carried his prize. into dhe 
firſt tavern he came to. They were 
followed by her companion, and a 
young midſhipman, whoſe attention 
2 had ſo. forcibly attracted, that he 

820 | 14 bad 


had been infcigated to reſcue her from 
the officers of juſtice, who had got 
her into their hands. | 

Shadow ſneaked by himſelf in the 
rear: he always, indeed, hung back 
upon theſe occaſions; and, though no 
man loved wine or women better, he 
was ever more ready to venture his 
purſe than his perſon toprocure them, 
When the ladies had been ſeated 
a little while, and when Wilks and 
his new acquaintance,. Sam Decker, 
had called for ſome refreſhment, de- 
firing the ladies to call for gin with- 
out any ceremony, if it was agree- 
able to them, Wilks's girl roſe, came 
up to him, and throwing her arms a- 
bout his neck, cried, © What, my 
dear Jack, have you forgot me? I am 
' ſare I have all the reaſon in the world 
to remember you, I have ſeverely 
ſmarted for that curſed loye of Liber- 
ty, which you taught me was the on- 
Iy thing valuable, that night you car. 
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ried me home to your lodgings ; and 
I was at laſt going to Bridewell to 
hard labour, which you muſt own is 
quite contrary to thoſe principles of 
yours, my dear friend, never to be 
forgotten I was therefore never ſo 
rejoiced at the fight of any fellow 
ſince I was born.” | 

« How, how's all this?” cried 
Jack: * let me periſh, child, if I re- 
member to have ſet eyes upon you 
I never ſaw you till this inſtant.” 

« La! well, replied ſhe, in A” WY 
ling tone, and fo you have really 
forgotten poor Sally, with her band 
box, whom you found at her miſtreſs's 
door, and perſuaded never to put 
herſelf . in the power of a tyrant a- 
gain; and run on ſo much about Li- 
berty, and no confinement, that you 
bewitched me from my duty?” _ 

« You lying jade,” aid Wilks, 
« did I firſt ſeduce you from your du- 
ww Had you not played truant, be- 

1 5 ſore 
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fore: E ſpoke to you, with Tom. the 


hair - dreſſer? I recollect you now; 


but you are ſo confoundedly altered, 
that you might have remained unre- 
membered by me to all eternity, but 
for that circumſtance ;—Theretore N 
pray don't lay your ſins to me.“ | 

«I will tell the truth, for once in 
my life,” ſaid Sally, „for I do ho- 
neſtly and fincerely believe, that had 
not you come croſs me juſt then, and 
hallowed fo much of your Liberty in 
my eats, which too well agreed with 
my own inclination, I * ſhould have 
been a very good girl, and, perhaps, 
in good buſineſs— I mean, in a reput- 
able way by this time: ſo that I ſhall 
place all the miſery which I have ſuf- 
fered, and all I am likely to ſuffer, to 
your account, and I hope that you will 
not go unpunithed.” 

* Wh—ew!” cried Wilks, 4 what 
a nimble tongue ?— Why faith! after 


all, I don't believe you are that indi- 
6 vidual 
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vidual Sally—Sbe was a Sab ee 


flut endugh; pert; but exceedingliy 


low in her language: whereas you talx 


in a Kyle Wo the run er 
W cs.“ 


0 Oh Sir? teplted the, 1 Auen 


kept the beſt company: fince I left you, 


from lords in a bagnio, to link- boys 


in a night-cellar—Yet, I have not, 


like you, forgot my old friends, you 
ſee—T might have remembered your 


too in a worſe place.“ 


. Thou haſt the devil of a — 


ry, I perceive,” ſaid Wilks Now. 
for my part, I make it a rule to 
what is diſagreeable to me 


„ Eh—” replied the, with. a great x 


deal of affectation, . Is it poſſible to 


think Mr. Wilks diſagreeable? 


looking at him with a „ a 
ſmile. 6 THOY 


The other female, Hs had * 


yet made any reply to the ſeveral ad- 


vances towards an amorous parley of 
" 11 n 


. x 
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fered by Vr. Decker, "coin, on a 
_— in a languiſhing voice, but 
with accents exquiſitely ſweet, * Is 
your name Wilks, Sir? and were you 
not laſt ſummer at and did 
vou not oppoſe the juſtices in ſupport- 
ing a methodiſt preacher upon the 
Common!” 

„Well? and what then, my dear?” 
ſaid Jack. | 

Why then, Sir,” replied the, 
burſting into a flood of tears, to 
that fataloppoſitionT owe my ruin 
Hey day!“ cried Wilks, what! 
have we got Melpomene and Thalia, 
Tragedy and Comedy, in a couple of 
W———es? But how is it poſſible. 
81 could, by ſtanding up in de- 
fence of Criſpin and his congrega- 
tion, have the leaſt part in your af- 
fairs, my pretty one!“ 

% Ohl Sir,” anſwered ſhe, weep- 
ing, you do not know what miſ- 
ne oe RAT occabon 1 in fa- 
* 1 milies; 3 
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milies; and had he whom you ſup- 
ported been driven out of the town 
that day, I had never been the you 
loſt wretch I now am.“ 

Decker, who had, fram alan Geſt 
ſight of her, been ſtruck with ther 
perſon, which was uncommonly beau- 
tiful, (for ſhe was elegantly formed, 
had fine, dark, large, languiſhing 
eyes, the moſt inviting mouth ima- 
ginable, and teeth as white as ivory), 
notwithſtaading the diſorder of | her 
dreſs, her pale complexion, and the 
languor diffuſed over her whole coun- 
tenance, was ſo touched with her 
melancholy looks, that he GY to 
hear her ſtory. 

She complied with his requeſt in 
the following terms: $1974 

« My FATHER was a reputable} 
tradeſman in the town I have Juſt 
mentioned, and reckoned to be, in 
underſtanding, ſuperior to many in 
his Pd of life, he therefore at- 

| tempted 
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tempted to bring up me, his only 


child, in a manner rather above the 
common run of girls in 2 ſtation; 
but he was cut off by a fever, before 
he had time to ſave any thing ſuffici- 
ent for the maintenance of my mo- 
ther and myſelf, who were, at his 
death, taken home by his brother 
We were kept indeed by um from 
abſolute want, but received not the 
treatment we had reaſon to expect, as 
my father had once been of conſider- 
able ſervice. to him; and it was en- 
tirely owing to my father that my 
uncle acquired a very pretty fortune. 
% My mother did not, however, 
intend to live upon him in. idlepeſs, 
though a lingering illneſs, occaſioned 
by my father's death, prevented her 
for ſome time from fulfilling her in- 
tentions As ſoon as ſhe grew bet- 
ter, ſhe. endeavoured, by working 
with her needle, and I alſo worked 


with her, to render herſelf, in ſome 
— 
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meatvre; able t to piovideTorour ee : 
ſiſtence. 75 — 
&« We continued to live in . 
manner till that fatal evening, when 
we were drawn by curiofity to liſten 
to the enthuſiaſt you encoùraged 
In an unlucky hour my mother heard 
him; for ſhe became but too atten- 
tive to him for her peace — Being na- 
turally of a tender, melancholy difpes © 
ſition, and exceedingly depreſſed by 
the death of my father, her heart was 
too ready to receive impreſſions which 
never could be effared. She con- 
ſtantly made one of his congregation 
duting the time he ſtaid among us, 
unfortunately got acquainted with fe 
yeral people in the ſame pernicious © 
way of thinking, and when he left 
the country, which after my father's 
death grew very diſagreeable to her, 
came to London, on purpoſe to be 
near the Tabernacle at Tottenham- 
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tempted to bring up mne, his only 


child, in a manner rather above the 
common run of girls in 25 ſtation; 
but he was cut off by a fever, before 
he had time to ſave any thing ſuffici- 
ent for the maintenance of my mo- 

ther and myſelf, who were, at his 
death, taken home by his brother 
We were kept indeed by him from 
abſolute want, but received not the 
treatment we had reaſon to expect, as 
my father had once been of confider- 
able ſervice. to him; and it was en- 
ticely owing to my father that my 
uncle acquired a very pretty fortune. 

%% My. mother did not, however, 
intend to live upon him in. idleneſs, 
though a lingering illneſs, occafioned 
by my father's death, prevented her 
for ſome time from, fulfilling her in- 
tentions As ſoon as ſhe grew bet- 
ter, ſhe endeavoured, by working 
with her needle, and 1 alſo worked 


with her, to render herſelf, in ſome 
** mea- 
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meaſure, able to elde for dur b 
ſiſtenee. vity > 
& We continued to live in- this 
manner till that fatal evening, when 
we were drawn by curiofity to liſten 
to the enthuſiaſt you encoùraged 
In an unlucky hour my mother heard ' 
him ; for ſhe became but too atten- 
tive to him for her peace — Being na- 
turally of a tender, melancholy difpos * } 
ſition, and exceedingly depreſſed be 
the death of my father, her heart was 
too ready to receive impreſſions which 
never could be effared. She con- 
ſtantly made one of his congregation 
duting the time he ſtaid among us, 
unfortunately got acquainted with ſe- 
veral people in the ſame pernicious © 
way of thinking, and when he left 
the country, which after my father's 
death grew very diſagreeable to her, 
came to London, on purpoſe 'to be 
near the Tabernacle at 9 
court. 1 v9 & 7 S157 07 AS dis 
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I followed her, much againſt 
my uncle's conſent, who was fo pro- 
voked at our obſtinacy, in leaving 
him to run after a ſet of mad fana- 
tics, that he made our depaature a 
pretence to get rid of us for ever, and 
{wore that we ſhould never enter bir | 
_ doors again. | 

« My mother died within ten 
days after our arrival in London. I 
wrote, letter after letter, to my uncle, 
to beg only for a ſum ſufficient to bu- 
ry her in the moſt ordinary manner, 
but I could not W a Aber 
from him. h 

In this - diſtreſs, to Os could I 
then fo properly apply as to our pa- 
ſtor? 141 8 

« Stroaking my face; and chuck- 
ing me under the chin, he told me, 
that I muſt not repine at what was 
the Lord's doing, as he did what 
ſeemed to him beſt If you are a 
_ child, ” ſaid he, „and attend 


Punc- 
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punctually at the Tabernacle; the Lord 
will find a way to relieve all your 
anxiety.” 

& Tn ſhort, Sir, this monſter, for 
he deſerves not to be called a man, 
introduced me, in a few days, to a. 
brother, whoſe principles were as vile 
as his own, who, after diſcharging 
all the debts we had contracted, took 
advantage of my gratitude, or rather 
let me ſay, my dread of labour and 
poverty, to make me ſabſervient to 
his pleaſure. 3 02 

For two months he kept me in 
caſe and plenty—But how can I ſay 
eaſe, when I had an intolerable load 
of miſery upon my mind, occaſioned 
by ſhame and remorſe, which no- 
thing can remove, and which is eve- 
ry hour increaſing. 

«© When 1 found myſelf \ with 
child, I doubly felt the infamy of my 
condition ; but my keeper made „- 
of all my penitential expreſſions, and 
pro- 
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propoſed methods to leſſen the anguith 
I felt, with regard to the entire loſs 
of my reputation, of which I could 
not approve—Overpowered, howe- 
ever, by his perſuaſions, and, indeed, 
intimidated by his menaces, I at laſt 
conſented Vet Heaven knows, 
with what reluctance I conſented 
But as the remedies I took impaired 
my conſtitution, and injured my health 
to ſuch a degree, that I was no longer 
capable of giving any ſatisfaction to 
my ſeducer; he was brutal, he was 
barbarous enough to turn me into the 
ſtreet, without any money for my 
ſubſiſtence: and I had no friends to 
aſſiſt me; for how can ſhe expect to 
find a friend, who has brought herſelf 
into wretchedneſs by her own crimi- 
nal conduct? 

Thus, deſervedly, deſerted byeve- 
ry body, and not knowing where to 
| 2 head, as not a creature would 
me in, I became, through ne- 
1 ceſſity, 
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ceflity; a proſtitute to every: vicious 
wretch; for the gratification of his in- 
ordinate deſires. Wore. down, at 
length, by ſick neſs, poverty, and de- 
ſpair, I ſtrove, this evening, to reach 
that humane aſylum, in which ma- 
ny unhappy women, like myſelf, 
have. found a ſecure retteat from 
temptation at leaſt—But, while I 
was crawling along Fleet-ſtreet, I 
was taken up, and forced into the 
coach, from which—I thank Hea- 
ven I am delivered I ought, in- 
deed, to labour for my ſupport, but 
I am not at preſent able to ſubſiſt by 
the labour of my own hands: I wrill, 
therefore, again ſet out towards, to 
that hoſpitable manſion for the recep- 
tion of friendleſs and diſtreſſed * | 
tents.” Sf 
Here this poor" creature, finiſhed 

her narrative. Decker was fo touchy: 
ed with it, that he caught her in his 
n. has nene offered, with all 

the 
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the frankneſs and generoſity of a 
TAR, to keep her till death ſhould 
porn © them. 

The girl, however, ſhrinking, like 
a ſenſitive plant, from his embrace, 
after having modeſtly thanked him 
for his kindneſs, faid, that nothing 
ſhould hinder her from executing her 
firſt deſign—“ And I hope I ſhall ac- 
compliſh it,” added ſhe 

“Why then, my girl,” ſaid " 
& ſince thou haſt ſuch an honeſt heart, 
here is a couple of guineas to put you 
in a Erle better trim on your, firſt go- 
ing in. 

* Generouſſy done,” cried Wilks, 
& as ſhe is ſo defirous of loſing her 
Liberty: though, tis ny opinion that 
ſhe will be glad to get out again, and 
indeed, ſhe may poſſibly change her 
mind, before ſhe throws herſelf into 
voluntary confinement.” 

% Never, Sir,“ ſaid ſne, I have 
owe! too much Liberty: had I never 
been 
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been ſuffered to follow my own incli- 
nation ; had I liſtened to my uncle's 
advice, I ſhould not have been the 
wretch Iam-—Yet—T1 could not leave 
my mother But H-—-n will, I 
hope, pardon my firſt error, which 


occaſioned all my other fatal miſ- 


takes.“ 

« Too much Liberty has alſo been 
ny ruin, ſaid Sally; Sy it was of 
another kind. Could I but have 
kept conſtant to one man, I might, at 
this time, have rode in my own coach: 
and now, I don't believe, 2.9 
ſhe, leering at Decker, that I ſhall 
be able to obtain even half a guinea 
of any man; though I have been as 


honeſt in my confeſſion as ſbe there: 


but, kiſſing goes by favour,— 1 36 

« Faith! if I had any money in 
my p pocket, ſaid Wilks, “I would 
give you half a crown, if i it was only 


to get rid of you: but we have been 
robbed ; and ſo, Shadow, I muſt 


leave 
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leave you in pawn for the reckoning 
till to-morrow morning.” * 
Leave yourſelf,” replied Shadow, 
% for you know Jou can t get a Tar- 
"thing out of me.” 

»The devil take the fellow,“ cryd 
Sally; what company am I got into?” 
— (ſeeing Decker lily follow her 
companion, who went out ;—) you 

might as well have let me go to Bride- 
well, as not to advance money enough 
to put me in'a way to carry on my 
trade; but you are a couple of piti- 
ful ſcoundrels, or you would not have 
meddled when you knew that you 
had no money. —Faugh, how I hate 
a fellow with empty pockets !” 
With theſe words ſhe flounced out 
of the room. 
Neither Wilks nor Shadow at- 
tempted to detain her: the latter was 
obliged to ſend for the maſter of the 
houſe, and depoſit his watch by way 
of pledge, till he procured money 
enough for the diſcharge of the bill. 


* 
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Wilks himſelf had not a few mat- 
ters of the ſame kind to ſettle, hav- 
ing not, for ſome time, met with his 
uſual ſucceſs at play. Vet ſtill thought- 
leſs of the future, and unheedful of 
the preſent, he plunged ftill deeper 
and deeper in debt ; unable to brook 
confinement, or, indeed, to bear the 
leaſt reſtraint upon his Liberty. Like 
other wrong-headed people, however, 
he defeated his own deſigns. For 
want of the true ſpirit of Liberty, for 
want of a laudable defire to render 
himſelf independent, he was in a fair 
way of being confined for the remain- 
der of his days. 

Shadow, however, who was Ain 
fooliſhly attached to him and to the 
cauſe, ſold out, and redeemed his 
watch.-—They then went on, both 
of them, in the old ſtyle of life,— 
ran into new ſcrapes, and brought 
new difficulties upon themſelves. 

Mr. Wyndham was, by this time, 
perfectly recovered, and with his fa. 
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ther's entire approbation, every thing 
was preparing for his marriage with 
Myra. Mrs. Melmoth requeſted that 
the ceremony might be performed at 
her houſe —The colonel conſented, 
and the youn g lovers were united with 
the happieſt omens. 

With not leſs happy proſpects did 
Sidney i in a ſhort time afterwards en- 
ter into matrimony with his Nancy, 
whom he at laſt prevailed on to make 
him completely bleſt : not that; ſhe 
delayed to make him fo thro' reluc- 
tance ; her tardineſs was only occa- 
fioned by a little maiden modeſty, 
which rendered her doubly amiable: 
and as Mr, Byam appeared very much 
in a hurry to deliver her, abſolutely, 
to the care of Sidney, the latter had 
an opportunity of diſcovering his de- 
licacy by intreating the old gentleman 
not to teaze her too much.— By ſo 
doing he endeared himſelf to her, 
more and more every hour, and ſhe 

8 really, 
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really, at length wiſhed for the day 
appointed for the joining of their 
hands with as much earneſtneſs as her 
lover dic. 

During theſe tranſactlons, Sir An- | 
thony Granger, who thought he 
food a. very bad chance in caſe of 
Wyndham s death (and yet believed 
himſelf to have ſhewn quite a pro- 
per ſpirit in reſenting Wyndham's 
behaviour, which he looked upon as 
highly unjuſtifiable) but who thought 
alſo that he could not fly without ig- 
nominy, remained, contrary to the 
perſuaſions of his friends, in Lon- 
don.—He ſo far, indeed, liſtened to 
them as to conſent to live rather in a 
private manner, —ſo that few people 
knew where he was. 

It happened that the gentleman 
who had prevailed on him to ſtay at 
his houſe till they heard whether 
Wyndham was likely to recover, was 

#4 ig . a very 
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a very near neighbour to Mrs. Amyot, 
and one of her particular friends. 

Sir Anthony was by no means ill- 
natured: he was, in truth, poſſeſſed 
of many amiable qualities. — His 
figure was extremely agreeable; but 
that very figure was the cauſe of the 
remorſe which he felt on having 
ſought the life of a fellow creature. 
Being too ſenſible of his attractive 
perſon, he could not bear to be over- 
looked, and to ſee another preferred: 

Beſides, he really imagined that 
Wyndham had acted very unfairly, 
that Myra was his mftreſs, and that he 
wanted to provide for her by putting 
her off upon Him. By theſe motives, 
not altogether to be condemned, he 
was actuated; but on a retroſpect of 
his conduct he was far from being ſa- 
tisfied with it, and the having en- 
dangered a man's life did not fit caly 
upon his mind. —As to Myra, he 


thought r no more of her: the woman 
who 
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who, had given ſo ſtriking a prefe- 
rence to another man, was an object 
of no conſequence i in his eyes. 

In this train of thinking he firſt 
met Mrs. and Miſs PR. They 
were both uncommonly ſenſible and 
agreeable as companions : the mother 
had ſeen, and converſed with, a great 
deal of the polite world, but the 
daughter was the perſon who chiefly 
attracted the baronet's attention, tho? 
he had determined, at that time, to 
think no more about the fair ſex; 
The charms of Henrietta, however, 
arifing from her manners and her diſ- 
poſition, unaccountably weakened his 
reſolution. 

Sir Anthony being as [OM as 2 man 
could be that Miſs Amyot was really 
of an unblemiſhed character, treated 
her with a reſpe& which did not leſ- 
ſen him in ber eſtimation, or in her 
mother's, But as theſe young people 
met determined, as they believed, to 

K 2 be 
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be indifferent, the to all women, and 
ſhe, prepoſſeſſed only in Sidney's fa- 
vour, to all men, they took no _ 
to pleaſe each other. — 1 
Hou little are we able to account 
for the various movements of our 
hearts in different ſituations t 
Sir Anthony became every day 
more and more glad to ſee Henrietta, 
and be looked upon him as the moſt 
agreeable man, next to Sidney, whom 
ſhe had ever ſeen : but as his ſecret, 
in ſpite of all his friend Mr. Martin's 
eircumſpection, had got air, Miſs 
Amyot began to view him with leſs 
favourable eyes, and to wonder how 
it was poſſible for her ever to Have 
thought on him and Rey: at the 
ſame time. | 
Thus ſuddenly prejudiced againſt 
him, ſhe grew careleſs of her beha- 
viour, grew cool, grew indifferent, 
and in ſhort was totally changed. 
Sir Anthony ſoon perceived the al 
Wetton in her catriage, and it af- 
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feed him more than he fuppoſed it 
would have done: believing, there- 
fore, that he had, thro' inadvertence, 
ſaid ſomething to diſpleaſe her, he 
reſolved to repair his fault by being 
more attentive, more aſſiduous than 
ever: but his attentions and his aſſi- 
duities were ineffectual; ſhe was 
merely civil to him as to one friend 
of Mr. Martin. 

Hurt to a ſtill greater degree by 
the diſtance which ſhe kept, he de- 
termined to know, if poflible, the 
meaning of it, as he had no reaſon 
to believe that ſhe received ſerious 
Wukehes. at that time, from any 
man. He had frequently viſited at 
Mrs. Arpt s, ſince his firſt meeting 
the ladies at Mr. Martin's; and had 
never met a man there in” the leaſt 
like a lover, nor had he ever heard 
of a lover's being expected, tho he 
had called in at different hours of the 
day.—“ She muſt certainly be of- 

| K 3 fended 
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fended Wu me, and I mut find out 


the cauſe of her reſentment.” — 

In conſequence of this determi- 
nation, he watched, perpetually, for 
an opportunity to ſpeak to ber in 
private, and during his moments of 
vigilance, in order to come at an Ec- 
clarciſſement, had the great ſatisfac- 
tion to hear that Wyndham was quite 
out of danger. 

On the receipt of that intelligence, 
Mr. Martin. imagined he would re- 
turn home : but Sir Anthony, un- 
able to leave Henrietta, took little no- 
tice of it; nor did the joy which he 
at firſt felt on hearing that he was 
not the murderer of the man whom 
he once called his friend, long brighten 
his features. He ſoon grew ſerious, 
reſtleſs, and unquiet. His anxiety 
was plainly perceived both by Mrs. 
Amyot and her daughter, Henrietta 
particularly obſerved it, tho' ſhe af- 
fected not to ſee it. 


Melan- 
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Melancholy, which ſeldom makes 
any face appear to advantage, actu- 
ally gave new charms to the counte- 
nance of Sir Anthony. He never 
looked ſo handſome as when he fixed 
his fine penetrating eyes, with an im- 
paſſioned languor in them, on the fea- 
tures of Henrietta. 

No woman, perhaps, can ſee a 
man behold her with the eyes of love, 
without feeling ſome emotions in his 
favour, tho' her heart may not be 
entirely woe Miſs Amyot, 
tho' a good girl, was not averfe to 
admiration, Rp the baronet's tender 
appearance flattered her vanity ſo 
much, that ſhe thought he never 
looked ſo attractive. F or ſome time, 
however, ſhe gave him no reaſon to 
believe that he ſhould procure the 
information which he fo. Ardently 
wiſhed for. 

At laſt he (ſeized a PTE. mo- 
ment, and aſked her if he had been 
1 
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ſo unhappy as to affend bend w 
ſhape /- 

Inever once thought about you,” 
replied ſhe with the utmoſt indiffer- 
ENCE... | | „ al ino 
Stung to the quick at this * 
anſwer, he roſe and left the room. 

Returning to Mr. Martin with a 
violent diſcompoſure in his looks, 
the cauſe of the alteration in him was 
demanded with a friendly importu- 
nity by that gentleman. He replied, 
Jam almoſt aſhamed to tell. you, 
that a woman has again been ſo ſoon 
the cauſe of my chagrin. . Yet muſt 
J confeſs, that I feel for Henrietta 

more than I ever felt for Myra. —lt 
was not ſo much love for Miſs Hyde, 
as reſentment againſt her lover which 
impelled me to fend a challenge to 
Wyndham,” 

« And that reſentment, you will 
now, I believe, freely confeſs,” ſaid 
Mr. Martin, © carried you. too far. 
. It 
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It Has, I fancy, prejudiced Hen- 
rietta againſt you; for with regard to 
the morals of the man whom ſhe 
would be inclined to receive as an 
honourable lover, ſhe iS, I know, 
pretty ſtrict.“ 555 
9 Strict indeed,” cried his baronef, 
pained by an additional vexation ; 
e if ſhe refuſes every man who has 
ſpirit to reſent an affront, ſhe may 
never be married as long as de 
breathes.” 

Sir Anthony, tho' he ſtill affected 
to be unconcerned at the behaviour of 
the lady whom he admired, could 
not bring his heart to accord with 
his lips. He went ſo far, indeed; 
as to tell Mr. Martin, that he would 
take leave of him, and return to 
Berkſhire; but, the next morning, 
informed him that he had changed: 
his mind, and would er with him 
# little longer. 

Martin ſmiled at his aendtd 
K 5 | but 
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but bein g really | his friend, and know- 
mg har. with the extreme warmth 
of his remper, he had alſo a great 
many good gualities, he ventured to 
talk to Mrs. Amyot and to her daugh- 
ter,—nay even perſuaded Henrietta 
to look more kindly on a man who 
was generally efteemed an amiable 
one. 

I can never eſteem a man who 
has been engaged in a duel.” . 
Mr. Martin ſaid no more to the 
ladies, after ſo deciſive an anſwer, 
but related to Sir Anthony what had 
paſſed between them on 4zs account. 

The baronet changed colour; but, 
having thanked his friend for ſpeak- 
ing ſo favourably of him, aſked, with 
much anxious earneſtneſs, if Miſs 
Amyot had nootherobjection to make 
to him. 

On Martin's ſaying that ſhe men- 
tioned no other to him, Sir Anthony 
reſolved to make a vigorous effort to 
remove It. In 
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n order to facilitate the exeqution 
# his defign | he repeated his viſits ts 
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Krove, with redoubled aſſiduity, to 


make himſelf agreeable to Henrietta, 


whoſe behaviour became inſenſibly 
more and more obliging to him, — 
when he diſcovered any thing like 
love in his carriage, and then ſhe in- 
ſtantly refumed all her reſerve. 

Tired, at length of a ſtate of un- 
certainty and ſuſpence, he ventured 
to ſpeak. 

He ſpoke, and was rejected. 

She rejected him, however, with 
much civility, and her anſwer was 
accompanied with a confuſion which, 
as he conſidered it not to be a acdaf 
of her hatred to him, encouraged 
him to intreat her to ſay why ſhe ap- 
peared ſo averſe to him? 

This queſtion increaſed her emo- 
tions. Fain would ſhe have evaded 


a reply ; but he became fo very im- 


K 6 portunate, 
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.portuoate, that ſhe could not politely 
"refuſe to give him her reaſons for her 
.behaviour.—* Our principles are fo 
very oppoſite, that 1 cannot, poſſibly, 
think of you in the light you, ſeem- 
iogly, with, to appear in to me.“ 

Sir Anthony, who only — to 
bring her to this point, replied, that 
he hoped ſhe had been miſinformed 
with regard to him: but that he had 
ſo very high an eſtcem for her, that 
he would ſolemnly promiſe to be in 
every reſpect the man ſhe wiſhed him 
to be. 

Were it poſſible for me to believe, 
Sir Anthony,” aid Henrietta, * that 
there is any ſerious meaning in your 
complaints; I know too well the great 
difficulty of making a change in ſen- 
timents which have been long eſta- 
bliſhed, to ſuppoſe that I am capa- 
ble of working a miracle, by occa- 
ſioning an alteration in yours. 1 ſhall 


therefore, think no more about. it,” 
con- 
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n. the, Hlings' to leave. the 
_FOOM.. 
Sir ex taking der Bad and 
leading ber back again to her chair, 
deſired that ſhe would, at leaſt, ſtay 
and hear what he had to ſay in His 
defence.“ I muſt intreat you, Ma- 
dam, in the firſt place, to tell me in 
what particulars we differ fo n; 
from each. other.” - 
VMiſs Amyot would have a ſecond 
time, avoided a direct anſwer, but 
he: begged ſo earneſtly to be made 
acquainted with. his faults, that he 
might immediately ſet about mend- 
ing them, that Henrietta, at laſt, 
teplied, with much ſpirit ; © The 
man who can be cruel enough to at- 
tack. the life of the perſon whom he 
calls his friend, and daring enough 
to hazard the falvation of his own 
ſoul, by ruſhing into the preſence of 
his Maker unſummoned, muſt be, in 
my opinion, incapable of feeling hap- 
| pineſs 


f 
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pineſs.'himfelf,/ and of communicat- 
ing MERE to _ — fellow- 
creature.“ © 

Sir ben the he bad iy 
more than "once repented of having 
ated ſo rafhly for the gratification of 
his revenge, being, at that time, 
however, willing to owe the merit of 
his reformation totally to the lady, 
proteſted that his ſentiments exactly 
coincided with hers. * I feet fo 
much remorſe, Madam, for what I 
have done, that I am determined to 
write immediately to Mr. Wyndham, 
to confeſs my folly and temefity, and to 
alk his-pardon.—Let me only intreat 
you before you/abfolutely condemn me 
to condeſcend to peruſe my letter be- 
fore I ſend it, and to correct what you 
diapprove of in it.” 

Henrietta, who, in ſpite of her good 
anderfiandich; felt-herfelf not a lit- 
tle fluttered by the-extreme- humility 
of her admirer, affected to put him 

£51119 off ; 
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off; but Sir Anthony brought his let- 
ter, which was fo pathetically and ſo 
properly penned, that it required a 
nicer judgment than hers to mend it. 

She bluſhed at being thus caught; 
but the baronet's viſits were ine 
and permitted. 

Wyndham anſwer, written im- 
anda after his marriage, juſt in 
the poſſeſſion. of all bis wiches, was 
elegant yet friendly, and did Sir An- 
thony ſo much juſtice that it had a 
greater effect upon Miſs Amyot than 
all which he had been fayingtoher.— 
He, at length, gained her conſent, 
but they were not, till ſome time af - 
terwards, married. By his conſtant 
and unvaried attentions to pleaſe, he 
was happy enough to gain alſo her 
heart. 

Wilks never having had any idea 
of æconomy, conſequently diſcovered 
no more marks of frugality in the diſ- 
poſal of his friend e money, 


which 
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which they: ſhared together! while it 
Jaſted, than in the circulation of his 
on: they ſhared it between them 
for their pleaſure, but as there were 
many other articles which became 
pretty expenſide to Wilks, as he both 

fed high and dreſſed well, he was ſoon 
a good deal in debt.— He now and 
then, indeed, picked up a little at 
play, but he ſoon loſt it again.— 
However, -tho' poverty ſtared him in 
the face, her hideous features made a 
very ſlight impreſſion upon him. 
—Paſſing one evening by the Play 
huouſe, When a new petite piece of two 

acts was to be exhibited for the firſt 

time, he ſtepped into the pit. 

If I don't like this new Farce,” 
faid he. to Shadow, who was by wy 
fide, „we will damn it. u a 
; * But you will ſtay. and ſee — 
ther you like it or no, won't you ?” 
ſaid a gentleman who fat next to him; 
«, Beſides, your friend may not, per- 
haps, be of your opinion.“ 
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Ti *« My friend, Sir, is as ſtrongly 
for Liberty of ſpeech as I am.“. 
echoed Shadow, and of action too.“ 
Ves, Sir,” replied the gentle- 
man, but you will, I ſuppoſe, ſtay 
and ſee whether you like the- piece 
or no, as I ſaid — If you claim 
a Liberty of | fpeaking, you will, I 
hope, allow other people the ſame 
freedom ?. the author of this enter- 
tainment has a right to a fair hearing 
from the audience, without inter- 
ruption, that they may give their im- 
partial opinions about it. The pub- 
lic, in their turn have a right to de- 
mand a quiet exhibition, for without 
ſuch an exhibition how can they, 
poſſibly, dennis whether itis * 
or 1 300 
And L. as one of the public,” 
Kid Jack, havea right to oppoſe 
the repreſentation, if I pleaſe. 
KgBut in ſo doing you will not act 
agreeably to the principles which you 
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have juſt now profeſſed. —You have 
declared yourſelf in favour of Liberty: 
now. Liberty for one, is Liberty for 
I agree with :you there, cried 
Wilks, and will, therefore, drive 
the piece to damnation this inſtant.” 
Why then, anſwered his anta- 
goniſt, «0 vin d you out of the 
ä I e 

% You aue me J. — we'll * ſee 
on. ate on Shadow.” . 
be ſight of a drawn ſword in the 
middle of the pit, ſoon occaſioned a 
violent uproar. The whole houſe 
roſe : ſome were on one ſide, ſome 
on the other. Thoſe who were ſeated , 
nearthe gentleman who diſputed with 
Mills, and who had heard ſome part 
of the altercation between them, gave 
out that the quarrel was about Li- 
berty. The diſpute. being now put 
upon a new footing, every body en- 
gaged in it according to their differ- 
* | ent 
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ent prejudices.—The clamout way 16 
great that they could not; poſſibly, 
get at the truth of the affair: they 
miſunderſtood each other and party 
and paſſion combined to keep up the 
ſpirit of oppoſition, — . 

In the midſt of this confuſion, the 
author endured not a little anxiety, 
for want of a juſt explanation of the 
cauſe of the riot, Some ſaid, that 
a party was come to damn the piece, 
and others to oppoſe it. The wo- 
men ſhrieked, and many of them 
fell in fits; and the men who attends 
ed them were em —— 
them out. 

Very near the 30 where Wilks 
was ſtill wrangling with his oppo» 
nent, a woman fainted upon the bench 
and fell between them. Common 
humanity prompted. them both, at 
variance as they were, to alter: wer 
ſome aſſiſtance. g 

On opening her fine We eyes, ſhe 

di- 
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directed them languiſhingly toward 
Jack, and cried, © Oh! Mr. Wilks, 
* t you know me?” 

« I don't immediately recolled 
your face,” replied he; Rand yet 1 
think I have ſeen you very _eely 
fomewhiere. > 2: 

Put up your ſword, then,” ſaid 
the lady,—(ſhe was drefled very gen- 
teely)—and ſee me ſafe out of the 
houſe: L have a great deal to ſay to 
_ IS 
There was ſomething in her figure 
my her appearance, together with 
her looks and'the tone of /her voice, 
which arreſted his attention ſo much, 
that he without the leaſt heſitation 
complied with her requeſt ; for he had 
not entered the houſe with any par- 
ticular deſire to ſee the entertainment. 
His buſineſs there that night was 
chiefly to inſiſt upon the privilege, as 
an Engliſhman, of ſaying and doing 
what he liked, for which abſurd pro- 
penſity 
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penſity he would have been ſeverely 


correted,' according to his deſerts, ' 


if the general confuſion, ariſing from 
the word Liberty, which was briſkly 
circulated through the houſe, * 
ſtirred up vehement contentions, had 
not favoured his eſcape from the Field 
of Diſcord: the Field of Battle it 
would, probably, have deen, if he 
had not made a retreat. 

Wilks took the lady under his pro- 


tection, WhO was followed by a fe- 
male of the lower order, belonging 


to her, too indifferent in her perſon, 


and too ſhabbily dreſſed, to attract. 


much notice. 


The gentleman, who had, at firſt; / 
oppoſed Wilks, ſhewed no ſort of i in- 4 


clination to detain him: he was, in- 
deed; very glad to get rid of fo trouble. 


ſome a neighbour; but not ſeeing his 
Pylades, Shadow, the peculiarity of 
whoſe appearance had ſtruck him, 


he looked round for him. 


ln 
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In looking round, he ſtumbled up- 
on a body which lay under the = 
Thruſting his foot upon it, he ſoon 
diſcovered. it to belong to that unfor- 
tunate companion to the Lover of 
Liberty, who at the firft coming to 
action, tho'. extremely eager to en- 
gage in ſupport of free-ſpeaking and 
free-agency, had ſlunk under a ſcat 
to avoid a blow with a cane, or a 
thruſt with a ſword. 

Poor Shadow, when dragged from 
his hiding-place, made a moſt de- 
plorable figure; he ſhook like an aſ- 
pen-leaf, and was ſo covered with 
dirt, that it was at firſt doubtful whe» 
ther he had received any perſonal in- 
Jury. On his being brought to light, 
he ſent forth powerful odours. of a 
particular kind, and appeared with 
ſo rueful a countenance, that one of 
the audience. cried out loudly after 
Jack, „Sir! Sir! you have dropped 
ak friend; pray ſtay and take Hin 


along 
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along with you.“ But Wilks being 

either too buſy in getting the Jady 
out, or too apprehenſive of what 
would be the fate of Shadow, to be 
burthened with him, paid no regard 
to the ſpeech addreſſed to him. © 

Shadow, therefore, was left to do 
the beſt he could for himſelf, He 
was accordingly puſhed from one to 
t'other till he got to the pit-door, 
and branded with the moſt oppro- 
brious epithets. 

While Wilks was hurrying along 
the ſtreets with his fair companion, 
looking for a coach, ſhe cried out, 
« L--d bleſs me, my pocket's pick d.“ 

Wilks, in turning about, ſaw a 
girl ſeized by ſome fellows who ap- 
peared like bailiffs. For the love 
of Liberty, Mr. Wilks,” ſaid ſhe, 
«© ſave me this one time.“ 

When the mob tore off her hat, the: 
recollected the features of Sally, whonr 
he had once before taken oer his 


Salk pro- 
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protection; but being juſt then more 
agreeably engaged he onſy curſed her 
heartily for making no better a uſe of 
her freedom, and put the lady he had 
with him into a hackney coach, leav- 
ing her ſhabby attendant in the ſtreet, 
who bade her good night by the name 
4 Mrs. Decker. 

Jack thought he remembered that 
name, and as ſoon as the windows 
were drawn up, began to queſtion his 
fair companion. He then diſcovered 
her to be, really, the perſon whom 
he had reſcued, with Sally, and who 
was in ſo violent a hurry to go to the 

Magdalen houſe.— 

She told him, frankly, that ſhe 
only ſhammed penitence in order to 
prod in Decker, who was, ſhe found, 
a young midſhipman, of a good fa- 
mily, who had eme money, and flat- 
tering expectations; and who was 
juſt going to be ſtationed abroad.” 


«« But you are not married,“ faid 
Wilks 
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Wilks, ſuppoſe * your only make 
uſe of Decker's name?“ 

« Honeſtly married, I aſſure you, - 
Sir. Why ſhould you doubt it? Do 
you think I told that long tale for 
nothing? Why, 'twas all a fiction from 
beginning to end, cooked up for the 
occaſion : not a tittle of it was true, 
but the part which related to my 
contrition for my paſt faults : did 
you ever know one of our ſect at- 
tempt any thing without going thro” 
it ? No, no, what you wicked ones 
call fins, are our ſureſt paſſports to 
everlaſting happineſs : no people can 
be ſound Methodiſts, without having. 
ſome ſwinging tranſgreſſions to re- 
pent of: but then, if we aſſociate 
with the ungodly, who have not the 
fear of the Lord before their eyes, 
when we are entered among the ſaints, 
no puniſhment, not even fire and 
brimſtone, is bad effough for us.” 

*« Is Decker, then, one of your 

Vor. II. L ſancti- 
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fanRifiedſeR?” Ohl no. But may 
marry any man who is able to main- 
tain me, and to help me to aſſiſt the 
ſaints.” — | 
„Well — I am, thank G—d, no 

Methodiſt : I abhor their abominable 
hypocritical canting ; and were you 
not a lovely woman, and had you 
not ſuch a pair of bewitching black 
eyes, and ſuch a delicious mouth, I 
would ſooner ſwear never to have 
any thing to do with your ſex, than 
give you a ſingle kiſs.— No, no, I 
hate all the d—d deceitful tribe, and 
will prove that your W—ds, your 
W—ys, your R—s, and your M—s, 
make more w--res than all the hot- 
houſes in Drury-lane, and Covent- 
Garden, put together.” 

There, I agree with you,” ſaid 
ſhe, I, myſelf, am always willing to 
bring a girl upon the town. Women, 
who have been once taken in them- 
ſelves, are ever the readieſt to draw 

in 
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in others, —We deſpiſe, indeed, vir- 
tue, in our hearts, and prefer vice; 
yet, as the appearance of the former 
is generally moſt pleaſing, even to 
the moſt abandoned libertine, we 
cannot bear to ſee any female poſ- 
ſeſſed of what we have loſt: tho', were 
it poſſible for us to recover it to-day, 
we ſhould, throw it away again to- 
morrow. And, notwithſtanding the 
extreme wickedneſs of both ſexes, 
virtue will ever be ſufhciently rever- 
ed by the vicious, to make hypocriſy 
neceſlary.” 

Theſe principles were, * ſo 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe which 
Wilks glanced at, that had ſhe not, 
as he ſaid before, been one of the 
fineſt creatures he had ever met with, 
he would have left her immediately. 
He told her plainly, that he deteſt- 
ed her hypocriſy as much as he ad- 
mired her beauty; but, on being in- 
troduced into a very elegant apart- 

L2 ment, 
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ment, in which there was a little ſup- 
per, ſet out with all excitements to 
ſenſuality and voluptusuſnefs, Jack. 
felt his principles grow weaker and 
weaker, while he partook of the va- 
rious Prosatees to pleaſute; and 
the lady telling him, that ſhe had 
taken a fancy to him on the very 
night he generduſly aſſiſted in reſcu- 
ing her, and was, therefore; ſtrongly 
ptompted to make a grateful return, 
they ſat down to ſupper WR” Were 
glee. 

Before Jack had allowed a bit, 
there was a violent 1 at the 
door. D 0 

The cling cried out . Oh! Ma- 
dam, there is my maſter“ 

« Your "maſter ?* impoſſible, — J 
thought he had been feveral leagues 
off, by this time. Vou muſt excuſe 
me then, Sir, ſbr the preſent} (to 

Wilks) but hold Ayeu⁰ꝗ had better go 


rr whe ro, and ſo throuph 
7 
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the paſlage, that you may avoid meet- 
ing him.” 

: Jack; hikes in his huerp toobey 
her. entangling his foot with the leg 
of the table, fell upon the carpet. 

Juſt as he was curſing his own 
aukwardneſs, Decker made his ap- 
pearance, and, with all the eaſe of a 
man well acquainted with the world, 
Lid, “ So, girl, thou art caught: I 
always ſuſpected thee of foul play, 
and, therefore, pretended. a voyage, 
only to watch you more narrowly, 
and give you rope enough—you un- 
derſtand me, child“. 9 4 

« I dont underſtand you, replied 
ſhe ;  ** but, finee you accuſe me 
_ falſely, I would have you to know, 
that JI will invite a gentleman to ſup 

with me, at any time, without —_— 
your leave. 

80 you may, child, when you 
have got any money to treat 4 fa- 
vourite, but not at y lodgings. 

L 3 H Your 
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* ourlodgings,” replied Mrs.Dec- 
nz ©« are mine, and, as ſuch, I'll uſe 
them: I did not know that you was 
ſo fine a gentleman as to have ſepa- 
rate apartments from your wife. — 
Lou are no wife of mine, ſaid 
Decker: ] ſuſpected your ſorrow 
for your paſt life all along: I looked 
upon it quite counterfeited; and find- 
ing your drift was to get a huſband, 

to ſupport you in your iniquitous 
practices, I deſired one of my old meſſ- 
mates to tack us together, that 1 
might gain my point at that time: 
and now I have had my pleaſure, you 
may een turn out again, like a 
deviliſh canting b—, as you are. 

Jack, who had hitherto ſtood 
ſtaring at Decker, to ſee what conſe- 
quences his harangue would produce, 
joined with him in the laugh, and 


told the ſuppoſed Mrs: Decker, that 


he heartily congratulated her on her 
having recovered her Liberty, and 
eo would 
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would ſpend the reſt of the evening 
in celebrating her releaſement, where- 
ever ſhe pleaſed. —At the fame time, 
bowing moſt profoundly, -and-m' the 
moſt ludicrous manner, to her. 
His taunting ſpeech, and his mock- 
obſequiouſneſs, together, added to 
the trick which had been played up- 
on her by Decker, provoked her to 
a degree beyond all bearing: but, 
very juſtly believing that anger would 
rather be detrimental than ſervice- 
able to her, ſhe called up as many 
ſoftening charms as ſhe could into 
her eyes, and tried to induce the 
young midſhipman, to treat ber 
with more tenderneſs—to no pur- 
poſe, however; he turned her down 
ſtairs without any ceremony, and tel- 
Jing her that Dr. Squintum would 
provide for her, left her to go to 
whatever place ſne liked beſt. 
Wilks had no money in his pocket: 
had he been in cafh, he would not 
| L4 have 
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have ſo readily parted, with that Mee 


tome hypocrite. _, __ 
The very next 3 be 1 Was 
atreſted at the ſuit of his taylor, on 
the ſame ſtair-caſe on which he had 
delivered Mr. Ferrers from the claws 
of the catchpoles, and conveyed to a 
ſpunging-houſe. 
Form thence he wrote to Shadow, 
- and intreated him to ſend Ally 
guiĩneas immediately to him 4 
Mr. Worthy, happening. to take 
the letter in bimſelf, told the perſon 
WhO hrought it, that Mr. Shadow 
was juſt on the point of leaving 
London, and could not be Ane 
with. 
e in fact, came 8 ſo 
oppreſſed with ſickneſs and diſcon- 
tent, and ſo overwhelmed with ſhame, 
from his laſt expedition, after having 
been deſerted by his free-born. friend, 
that Mr. Wortby ſeized. ſo fayour- 
able an opportunity to talk to him 


with 


* 
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with more earneſtneſs than 25 ; 
perſuading him to go down to his 
father for a little while, in hopes that, 
by abſenting himſelf from his com- 
panions' in riot and extravagance, he 
would be weaned from them i in ſuch 
2-manner, as not to wiſh to herd with 
them again : hoping too, that by the 
time he returned to town; thoſe com- 
panions of his might have thrown 
themſelves into new connections, and 
would make no attempts to draw 
him into their e parties 
1 Ee 


Shadow Ko bpening; juſt at that 
fun&are, to be diſguſted at Wilks, 
for having decoyed him into ſo mor- 
tifying a fituation ; and feeling a de- 
plorable diminution of his caſh, was 
the more inclined to liſten to his 
maſter's mild and prudent remon- 
ſtrances than he ever yet had done, 
and promiſing to take his advice, ſet * 


out that very morning for Shadow 
L5 hall. 


NSS 
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hall. —Mr. Worthy, therefore, con- 
cealed Wilks's note from his young 
man. — When Wilks's meſſenger; at 

his return, informed him that Mr. 

Shadow was going out of town, and 
could not be ſpoken with, he curſed 
him for a puppy, and, for the firſt 
time, in his life, began to conſider 
what method he ſhould take, in or- 
der to regain his Liberty; but he 

bad not, at that juncture, the ſmalleſt 

hopes of procuring his releaſe. He 

Was, indeed, in a very deſpairing 

way, for he had almoſt ſpent what 

little money he could raiſe on his 
watch, ring, and other trifles in his 
poſſeflion, when he was arreſted. 

I The bailiff, ſeeing no, probability 
of making any more of him, as not 
A fingle friend came, even to enquire 
after him, told him, that he could 

not pretend to let him live in his 
- houſe for nothing: and that, if he 


Fr would not come handſomely down, 
he 
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he muſt do what was uſual with 
gentlemen; ; concluding g with a ſtrong 
hint, that he muſt remoye him to 
lodgings in Newgate. 118 0 

Jack, whoſe ſpirits never failed him, 
and who believed, (and rightly too), 
that the fellow only wanted to fright- 
en him out of all he had, replied, 
with a moſt immoveable compoſure, 
* I ſhall be perfectly eaſy where= 
ever Iam lodged, in NEWGATE or in 
the TowEeR : the loſs of Liberty will 
be pretty much the ſame to me in 
one place as inthe other. I am there- 
fore quite as willing to go to Newgate 
as you can poſhbly be to Wr dine 
thither.“ 

The bailiff was horribly difape 
pointed at this anſwer, delivered with 
all the chearfulneſs of a man who en- 
joyed the utmoſt freedom, but finding 
at length, that there was, really, no- 
thing to be made of him, he depoſit- 
ed him ſafe on the common ſide, and 
L 6 told 
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told his taylor, when he returned, 
that he might make himſelf: quiet a- 
bout the payment ef his money, as he 
certainly would never ſee a ſous of it, 
as Wilks would lie there and rot ere 
he would trouble himſelf concerning 
the debt, being one of the moſt re- 
flute provoking dogs for a gentle- 
man that he ever met with ſince ad 
was born. 

Wilks, though now, thro! his un · 
guenchable love of Liberty, in a fair 
way of being in limbo for life, felt 
very little uneaſineſs about the im- 
priſonment of bis perſon: he ſwore 
that his mind was free as air, and that 
nothing upon earth ſhould make him 
give up his glorious principles, tho' 
they had been fo deſtructive to many 
into whoſe weak heads he had inftill- 
ed them, and ſo fatal to himſelf. In 
conſequence. of this obſtinate adhe- 
rence to his patriotic opinions, as he, 
but not r much 9 ealled 


5 them, 
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them; he roared out LAT among 
the [miſerable wretches, whoſe'prot- 
ſpecs were no better than his own, 
as loudly as when we was — e 
bout the town at large. 
- While be Was in this fituation, a 
poor fellow was brought in for hau 
ing robbed a gentleman and lady ãn a4 
chariot upon the road, a few miles 
from London. Some ſervants _ | 
taken him. 

Wilks was carried, with a tet, U 
by curioſity, to look at the highways" 
man, who, at the fight of him, faint- 
ed away. Not imagining, however, 
that he had any ſhare in producing fo 
much diſorder in him, and ſuppoſing 
it only to have ariſen on being ſecured} 
Wilks affiſted thoſe who endeavour- 
ed to recover him; and when he . as? 
recovered, bade him bear his misfer-— 
tunes like a man.—** Nobody can 
have a higher ſenſe of the value of 
Liberty than myſelf; but tis ſname- 
ful 
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ful, I think, to be e at 
br mary gau 

% Ahl Sir, cried the high way- 
may, with a faint voice, ** you-and 
your ill-timed fondneſs. for Freedom 
have brought me hither -I! was ſtruck 
at the firſt ſight of you; and yet what 
you did was well meant: but the beſt 
deſigns often miſcarry, when wrong 
meaſures are taken for che execution 
of them 

Jack, aſtoniſhed at ſuch an 1 X 
dreſs, from a man in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, attended with an accuſation 
Which he had not, he thought, in the 
Jeaſt; deſerved, felt his humanity, 
Which-was at firſt touched with the 
difireſs. of a fellow-creature, over- 
powered by , reſentment. He there- 
fore rr him roughly, what he 
AAA br 
If you will hams patience. to t 
ten to me, Sir, I will tell you what 
I mean; though you may, perhaps, 


74A be 
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be pained to hear, that what was ſd 
well intended by you, ſhould be ſo 
much abuſed by me.——T am the 
fon of as worthy a man as ever exiſt- 
ed, who ſtraitened himſelf to give ne 
the education of a ſcholar, and of a 
gentleman. When I had been % e- 
ducated, he placed me with a very e- 
minent attorney, a particular friend, 
who kindly offered to take me. My 
father, who, with reaſon; was well 
ſatisfied with my proſpects, retired, 
with my mother, into the country, 
and lived upon his little income, out 
of which he ſaved, however, enough 
to ſupply me decently with cloaths, 
and with pocket- money. Few ſons 
ever loved their parents more tender- 
ly than I did mine; and it was with 
the ſincereſt concern that I faw them 
leave London.—You will ſay, indeed, 
that by leaving me with ſo good a 
friend, they left me in an eligible ſi- 
— 0 ſhould 1 have cer- 


ey 
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tainly been, in that ſituation, if I had 
been able to: liſten to the voice of Rea- 
ſon, and to controul my paſſions— 
But, when ſeducing pleaſures prompt 
us on one ſide, when licentious com- 
paniqns: urge us on the other, and 
when no reſtraining friend is near us, 
to check us in our ruinous career, how 
hard is it to ſay, thus far, and no 
affairs Were very extenſive, conſe- 
quently be had little leiſure to ſuper- 
intend my conduct; and I believe, in- 
deed, he had too good an opinion of 
me, to imagine that there was much 
 accalion for bis admonitions. A8 
was always regular and diligent in 
tranſacting the buſineſs about which 
he employed me, and performed it with 
quiekneſs and alacrity. And he fre- 
quently, indeed, told me, that my 
dexterity and diſpatch exceeded bis 
expectations. Had I converſed ay 


with bim, my morals; had GR 
| . this 
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4his hour, untainted, and my days 
had been ſpent in virtuous induſtry. 
My mafter had two clerks be- 
ſides myſelf: they were young men 
of admirable capacities, and they were 
neither idle nor irregular. But, ſet- 
ting aſide their capacities, their dili- 
gence, and their regularity, they were 
highly cenſurable in their characters; 
being addicted to almoſt every vice 
which can be named. As Lconſtant- 
ly, and neceſſarily, aſſociated with 
them, I in a ſhort time became but 
too much like them, in my pur ſuit 
after pleaſure Ihe remembrance af 
my father's excellent advice, before 
he left me, and afterwards conveyed 
to me in his affectionate letters, ſome- 
times, tis true, ſtopped me in "the i 
midſt of my follies; yet, as I halt 
not ſuch a friend always near me, to 
go to whenever I had an idle hour 
upon my hands, I returned again and 
again to the ſame round of viciotis en- 
joyments. 
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One of my- companions intro- 
duced me to a beautiful girl, whom 
He called Siſter, and who poſſeſſed, 
both in perſon and mind, all that 
render a woman delightful. Having 
naturally a heart full of ſenfibility, I 
could not behold this fine young crea- 
ture -unmoved.—After a ſhort ac- 
quaintance, ſhe declared herſelf as 
much pleaſed with me as I was with 
-her—and 1 propoſed, I was mad e- 
nough to: propoſe to marry her; tho 
I had nothing for her ſupport. . She 
changed colour, and looked as if J 
had done her a conſiderable injury. 
1 was ſufficiently ſhocked at her un- 
behaviour, but imagining 
that it proceeded entirely from a ſup- 
poſition that I had no fortune, I free- 


Hy confeſſed that I had but very little, 
chut that I ſhould: be e with- 
rw TIE OBOE vir arty; err 

„ Tou quite miſtake me, ee 


wink Honeſt, - generous Patty, bluſhing 
like 
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like a roſe, “had you leſs, I would 
willingly ſhare it with you, if I could 
ſhare it with honour-—But I love 
you, and cannot deceive you.— 1 
have been, for ſome time, added ſhe 
weeping, „kept by that wreteh who 
calls himſelf your friend, who decoy- 
ed me from my relations, and baſely 
taking advantage of my youth and 
ignorance, robbed me of my virtue, 
by a ſtratagem too common: by the 
infuſion of ſomething ſtupefying, in 
what was, he pretended, only-wint 
and water, after a dancing. Then, 
_. availing himſelf of my ſituation, he 
prevented me from returning home, 
till nobody would receive me. He is 
now, I believe, both weary of me, 
and incapable of ſupporting me any 
longer; and, therefore, wanted to put 
me off to you as a ſiſter: but I could 
not ſuffer the only man I W e 
to be impoſed upon. 
could Rear no e ee a 
her 
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her in my arms, and vowed never to 
part with herr. 

*Aſter a little dewurivg, the 4 
ed, on condition that I would ſwear 
never to reſent the behaviour of the 
man who had deceived me, as my 
life was ſo dear to her, that the could 
not bear the thoughts of W it 
endangered on her account. 

1 readily, you may believe, com- 
plied with ber requeſt: I enjoyed my 
life, indeed, too much in ber focicty, 
40 think of riſquing dtd u 36; 

- #Ourcomjugal — 
| was of a very ſhott duration: ſhe be- 
came indiſpoſed, and of courſe unable 
to gain any thing towards her own 
ſuhſiſtence, in the millinery buſineſs, 
which ſhe chearfully followed as ſoon 
as ſhe was married to me. Her health 
grew warſe. and worſe; and, after a 
dangerous time, ſhe was delivered of 
a ſon. — Poor wretched infant l be 


was doomed, like bisunbappyfather, 
to 
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to be mi ſerable. What an affecting 
picture had 1, Sir, before my ayes a 
A wife lying in the moſt agonizing” 
diſtreſs, without the common neceſ- 
ſuries of life; with a new- born babe 
to ſuſtain, from her © own | half 
nouriſhed boſom — ooo 

*  Overwhelmed' with horror and 
conſuſion, and almoſt deprived of my 
ſenſes, I dared” to extort from you 
what I could, in no other ſhape, pro- 
cure—As I ſtill loved and revered my 
father, and had too much affection for 
my mother, diſtant as they were from 
their loſt child, to wiſh to take any 
of their ſmall income from them, and 
was ſttuck with Horror at the thoughts 
of touching the property of him who 
had been, next to my parents, my 
beſt friend,” what could be done? 
could think of no way to "fave my 
wafe und child, but by ſacriflieing to 
their hebeſſities; What ought to have 
been dearef᷑ to me than my exlſtence, 

7 my 
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my honour, and my integrity—But, 
oh! that I had never lived to fee this 
day - Actuated by miſtaken notions, 
you generouſly prevented the coun- 
try-fellows, who were in ſearch of 
of me, from their . purſuit.” Had I 


been taken at hat time, I had been 


too happy; for you would not, I 
know, have appeared againſt me, 
and I never ſhould have had courage 
enough, in all probability, to make 
a ſecond attempt of the ſame kind. 
You cannot but remember that I was 
violently agitated when I ſtopped 
you——By your lenity, een I was 
deſtroyed. | 

„My Patty need nk I hope 
clear of any criminal action till a new 
calamity rouſed my ſlumbering ho- 
neſty. My child grew fick, and as 


my wife was chieffy employed in 

waiting on him, we were again re- 

duced to the greateſt difficulties. 
t eee eee fell 


Wan 8 ſo 
"EM 
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ſo paſſionately in love with my Patty, 
that he offered her an;advantageous. 
ſettlement if ſhe would quit me; he 
offered alſo to take a nurſe for her 
boy, and to let him live with her. 

*« Theſe offers almoſt ſtaggered her, 
depreſſed as we were by poverty. 
It will be death to me to part from 
you, faid ſhe, but for the ſake of 
my child, and to prevent your being 
again tempted to ſupply our wants, 
by repeating ſuch iniquitous proceed+ 
ings, I will conſent to-do . my 
ſoul moſt abhors. 

I knew that ſhe was Gncere in her 
averſion to a life of infamy by her 
tears, and by the agonies which ſhe 
felt while ſhe ſpoke about it to me; 
and begging H—n to forgive my ef- 
forts to ſnatch her from proſtitution, 
ruſhed, almoſt frantic, a ſecond time, 
upon the road. I robbed a young 
gentleman and lady, but was ſoon 
afterwards taken by the ſervants of 

8 . ms 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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moment, I wil for the ſtroke of 
dcath.“ 5 
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ſotne friends of theirs behind them, 
among which" fervants, was one of 
the men whom you hindered from 
purſuing me, and he diſcovered a bru- 
tal joy at my not having once more 
eſcaped him — But — had I been taken 
at firſt, before I grew deſperate. 
Had I foreſeen the miſery which muſt 
now inevitably be my lot, I ſhould 
not, —Tthink I ſhould not, have dared 
to add crime to crime.—T ſubmit, 
however, to my fate without repining, 
fince I brought it upon myſelf; and 
were I myſclf alone to ſuffer, I could 
beat my load of "anguiſh with toler- 
able reſignation; but when I conſider 
what my father and my mother,. 
when I confider what my wife, — 
knowing that 1 took the laſt fatal 
ſtep on her account hen I conſi- 
der what cutting diſquietude they 
muſt all endure, rer pangs are 
daggers to my heart. At this very 
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The agony with which this poor 
unhappy man concluded his melan- 
choly tale, was ſo affecting, that 
Wilks found bimſelf uncommonly 
moved. He even forgot that he had 
complained of him, and while he was 
making , uſe of every argument he 
could think of to alleviate his griefs, 
the turnkey came in, and told the pri- 
ſoner that a gentleman deſired to ſee 
him. . 3. 18 
When the gentleman was intro- 
duced, Wilks recognized his old 
friend Sidney: the latter inſtantly re- 
collecting his fellow collegian, thro' 
his long beard, meagre face, and dirty 
linen; .exclaimed, *. Jack Wilks 
What! in durance. vile?, Is all your 
boaſted Liberty come to this?“ 
Faith, Harry, replied he, not 
in the leaſt diſconcerted, 'tis even 
as you ſee: and yet no man was a 
more ſtrenuous advocate for the Li- 
berty eee mg. and 

Vor. I. of 
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of my on too I was not unmindful: 
and yet all would not do ; for here's 
4 poor fellow has juſt been laying his 
fins at ny door, tho'I cannot for the 
ſoul of me ſee what I had to do in the 
buſineſs: however, his caſe is ſo 
truly to be compaſſionated, that if 
you can do any thing for him, as I 
perceive that you have ſome know- 
ledge of affairs, do, exert your good 
nature andyour intereſt in his behalf.” 
Sidney, pleaſed to ſee that his old 
companion had not loſt either his ſpi- 
tits or his humanity, replied; with a 
friendly ſhake” of the hand, that he 
had, indeed, ſome buſineſs with' the 
priſoner, and ſhould be very glad to 
be a little better” acquainted My h his 
former ſituation in life} if his narra« 
tive might be depetided upon; 7 
The bighwayman immediately 
eomplying with Sidney's requeſt, re- 
peated the ſtory which" he had not 


long befote related, concluding In 4 
37 E tone, 
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tone, and with a manner, which left 
the veracity of it unqueſtionable. 

Sidney, indeed, could not help 
ſhewing how much he was affeQed 
by the contrition which he diſcovered, 
not only for his criminal behaviour, 
but for his having involved his wretch- 
ed family in ſuch deep diſtreſs. 

Putting a couple of guineas into 
his hand, he bade him be comforted, 
and told him that he would call again 
the next day. 

Then, turning 
fired to know. what had brought bim 
to a place, in which he was ſorry. to 
meet him! 

Jack, ever frank and free, related 
his adventures in his. turn with as 
much humour as they would admit 
of, not omitting to curſe Shadow 
every now and then; adding, that 
if Le had not diſappointed him, he 
might haye been in a condition to try 
_ fortune: again, and might, have 

| M a2 ſaved 


to Wilks, he des 
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ſaved himſelf from the reproach” be 
then lay under, by being enn in 
ſuch a place only for his principles, 
which would ever induce him to 
think that every thing in this life 
ought to be in common; and that 
when one man poſſeſſed more than 
he wanted, thoſe who had not all 
they deſerved ſhould be allowed the 
betty of demanding their ſhare. . - 
And are not ſuch principles, ' faid 
Sidney, « the moſt erroneous ones to 
be conceived ? Where would be the 
ſpur to induſtry, where would be the 
ſtimulation to any laudable under- 
taking or uſeful diſcovery, if thoſe 
who ſpent their lives in idleneſs and 
pleaſur , were intitled t partake of 
the profits and emoluments due only 
to the 1 ingenious, active, and diligent 
.claſſes of mankind ?—You are, in- 
dbked, my friend Jack, exceedingly 
miſtaken; your moral and your po- 


office eſtimates: are recqually injudicious 
and 
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and | reprehenfible. —Can you, t 
any propriety, call yourſelf a Lover of 
Liberty, while you are dependent on 
ſo deſpicable a fellow, ſo abject a 
wretch as Shadow is, according to 
your deſcription of him? and would 
you not be a thouſand times more free, 
in the diſcharge of ſome employment, 
by which you might gain an income 
ſufficient to enable you, if à good 
economiſt, in a few years to make 
yourſelf your own maſter, and to 
_ empower you to act agreeably er 
own inclination?“““““ 1H 1 
What!“ interrupted Wilke 
with a tone and look exprefhve of the 
moſt ineffable contempt,” . would 
you have me bind myſelf apprentice 
t a paltry tradeſman, and ſubmĩt to 
3 of a ſneaking fellow, 
who calls himſelf my ſuperior merely 
becauſe he happens to have à little 
- more money in his pocket and Teſs 


brains f in his head ? or would-you wiſh 
i MM 3 . A 80 
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to ſee me dangle after a purſe- proud 
raſcal by way of pimp, paraſite, or led- 
captain; to fetch and carry, and flatter, 
and lie like a devil ? would you have 
me be 2 hireling? no, l will ſtarve 
by inches firſt, and rot by piece- meal 
before I'll deign to be ſubſervient to 
any man's ger et h or 
9 nmr ite 3: 3 „ n 
% Why then, Jack, + ericdSidhie, 
ſmiling at his warmth, <4 ſince you 
will, I ſee, ſooner part with life than 
with your darling paſſion, what think 
you of going to a place where the na- 
tives not only profeſs themſelves vo- 
taries to Liberty, but fight every day 
under her ſtandard with a ſpirit truly 
Hheroical, and a perſeverance rarely 
-mmnitated in this age of friuolity and 
corruption? what think you of going 
a volunteer under the brave Paoli. 
ho makes as great a figure in the 
cabinet as in the field, and ſhines 
with equal luſtre as a legiſlator or as 


ſoldier? ? 
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* 1 Agreed, cried; Jacke t Laube 


you at your word“ 
Well,“ anſwered ae o I | 
can't ſtay any longer now, but III 
think farther about this ſcheme, and 

call again upon you.” 
Sidney, at that time, little thought 
— of tranſporting his old friend 
to Corſica: what he ſaid to him being 
only ſome extempore effufions occa- 
ſioned by his reflections upon Liberty. 
Sidney had now been married to 
Miss Ferrers ſeveral months 3 Wynd- 
ham alſo was united to Miſs Hyde; 
and Sir Anthony completely happy 
with Miſs Amyot. The two laſt 
mentioned gentlemen, had rene we 
their friendſhip, and the connection 
between lady Granger and Mrs. Sid- 
ney naturally brought them all ac- 
quainted.— Theſe half dozen happy 
people were upon a party of pleaſure, 
when the highwayman whoſe ſtory 
bas been juſt related; attacked and 
: j M 4. 191 tob- 
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robbed Sidney whom — 
his chariot wich his Nancy. 
The amiable Nancy no Wader Heard 
that the highwayman was in cuſtody, 
and that her Sidney talked of appear- 
125 againſt him, than ſhe felt, from 
the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, for 
the poor unfortunate wreteb.— But 
what were her ſenſations, when Sid- 
ney, on his return from Newgate, 
whither he went merely out of hav 
manity to enquire into the priſoner's 
crcumſtances, related to Ber and to 
Mr. Byim his melancholy hiſtory? 
It forced ſuch a ſhower of tears from 
her eyes, that he almoſt repented of 
having mentioned it to her. When 
he had promiſed her to do all he could 
to ſave the unfortunate man, and to af 
fiſt his family, he teld her of his ſur- 
prize at finding his old — 
Wilks in Newgate. 2 799 
e „ ſaid ſhe, he bes not 
been guilty of an action equally cri- 
mal? 
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1: *No;* replied Sidney, be has 
not quite ſo much guilt to anſwer for, 
tho I am ſomewhat inclined to believe, 
that he who corrupts the minds of 
the ignorant, and leads the unwary 
into the commiſſion of capital errors, 
is, in fact, a more pernicious, mem 
ber of ſociety, than the man -who 
picks your pocket, or rifles your houſe, 
My friend Jack will not bate an inch 
of his prerogative as a free-born Bti- 
ton; I don't know, therefore, to what 
lengths that untameable ſpirit of his, 
that ſpirit not to be ſubdued even by 
the mortifying ſtrokes of adverſity, 
may carry him. He might, poſſibly, 
be goilty of very high miſdemeanours, 
were he to recover his li 
le then told Mr. Byam, that he 
had adviſed him to fight for Paoli. 
And well-adviſed- too, replied 
the old gentleman. „ He was of 
eonſiderable ſervice to my girl's fa- 
ther, you know lt he is willing 
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to take a trip to Corſica, let us fit him 
aut handſomely, and ſend him * 
ther. tei 48h res 

Sidney agreed to that oropolals, in- 
fiſting only upon defraying the whole 
expence attending his friend's voyage. 


The next day be viſited the two 
priſoners, and after having commu- 
nicated his ſerious intentions to Wilks, 
left him to ruminate upon the ſcheme 
offered to his conſideration. , ,.: 1. 
He then ſtepped to the highway- 
man, and teld him that he had en- 
quiredd into the truth of his narrative, 
and found the veracity of it indiſpu- 
table. As there are ſeveral affect- 
ing circumſtances, therefore, in your 
caſe, if you will promiſe to retire into 
the country with your wife and child, 
as neat to your father and mother as 
paſſible, and follow the profeſſion in 
which you was brought up, I will not 
only furniſh you with money ſufficient 
to pay all your debts, and bear your 
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expences down, but will recommend 
you in the ſtrongeſt manner, while 
you continue honeſt and induſtrious.” 
The poor fellow ſtood” aghaſt; at 
firſt,” as if he was petrified” by ſur- 
prize. — Tears, at length, ruſhed into 
his eyes. He fell at Sidney's feet, 
calling him his guardian angel, the 
Preſerver: of his wife and of his boy; 

and pouring forth the moſt 3 
effuſions to be imaginet. 8 
Sidney raiſed him with a ſmile full 
of benevolence, bidding him to re- 
turn thanks to the God f 7, to 
whom only they were due; and to 
pray at the ſame titne to be armed 
with fortitude! ſuffioient to withſtand 
the moſt artful temptations; to keep 
his integrity unviolated for the fu- 
ture.— Leaving him overwhelmed. 
with gratitude, and full of pious re- 
ſolutions, he went back to Wilks, 
and aſking him if he was determined 
to accept of his Liberty with the ac- 
cCoutre- 
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1 coutrements of a ſoldier, and his og 


Age to Cotſica? 
He replied in the affirmative,. pro- 
vided he was to be under no reſtric- 


tions, but permitted to act entirely as 


a volunteer, * On theſe conditions 1 
am ready to ſet out this moment: I 

know not a people upon the face of 
the earth whe claim my regard more 

than the Corſicans. 

Sidney, accordin ely, prepared every 
thing for his friend's voyage, and on 
the morning of embarkation, putting 


a purſe of fifty guineas into his hand, 


wiſhed him ſucceſs with, the; 1250 
Lovers of Liberty. 
Jack ſhook him by the had * 
Be was a d- d honeſt fellow, and, at 
his requeſt, promiſed to write to hiw. 

| The following paſſages are extract- 
ad from the firſt letter nien mer 


deeelve from him. 
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„„ #* * « On my firſt land- 


Jack'w IL K 8. 255 
ing, T was not à little diſappoin f .to 
find ſo great a difference in the man- 
ner of living here, from what I have 
been accuſtomed to. Theſe brave 
people almoſt deny theinſelves the 
neceſſaries of life, —with the plea- 
ſures of ſauntering from a coffee 
houſe to a tavern, and from a play- 
houſe to a bagnio, they are uttetly 
unacquainted. Let 1 declare. pofi- 
tively, that theſe people, headed by 
their valiant- -commander, are inflam- 
ed with the true ſpirit of Liberty. — 
They not only give up freely the cons 
veniencies, but the agreeable ſuper- 
fluities of life; they even give up life 
' Itſelf for the preſervation of their in- 
dependence, and drive, {word in band, 
thoſe before them, who have fo un- 


Jultly attacked them, * * * *,* # 
EEE TEES. 


** 


„The footing was a little rough 
at firſt among the rocks, but cuſtom 
has made it quite familiar to me. 
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1 « 1 now begin to find Liberty of 
Speech, and Liberty of Action, ſome- 
what different—1 have had ſeveral 
irmiſhes with the French, who 
ſeem to have not the leaſt ĩdea of my 
way of thinking: but, as long as 1 
can be ſupported by brown breads 
and carry a muſket, I will either beat 
y principles into their heads, or 
Beat out their brain * * * 
1 could wiſh to have rather more 
indulgences among theſe brave 
people However, 1 believe they are 
in the right; for they ſeem to be 
ee convinced, that the mo- 
ment we conſult the gratification of 


our appetites, we become Slaves; and 


that LiBERTY and Loxunv are in- 
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